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DEVELOPMENT  OF  NATB/E  AGRICULTURE]  AND  LAM)  TEIIURE  IN 
SQUTHERIT  RHODESIA 

by.  E.  D.  Alvord,  O.B.E.,  M.Sc. 

In  order  to  better  conrprehend  and  appreciate  what  has  been  done  and  is 
still  being  done  in  Southern  Rhodesia  in  connection  with  the  development  of 
Native  Agriculture  and  Native  Land  Tenure,  the  reader  should  Imow  something 
of  primitive  tradional  Native  farming  methods  and  the  early  history  of 
rural  development  work  for  Africans  in  this  colony. 

A.  PRIMITIVE  NATIVE  AGRICULTURE 

1.  The  Sparse  Popixlation.    \Jhen  the  Pioneer  Column  entered  Mashonaland 
in  1890,  its  members  found  the  country  sparsely  populated  by  a  primitive 
subjected  people.    The  estimated  total  population  of  what  is  now  Southern 
Rhodesia  was  then  not  more  than  250,000  Natives.  They  were  dominated  by  the 
war-like  Matabele  who  had  come  up  from  the  south  about  one  generation  earlier 
and  settled  in  the  western  portion    of  the  area. 

2.  War  and  Pestilence.  The  raiding  Matabele  impis,  together  with  inter- 
tribal wars,  periodical  famines,  superstitious  practices,  high  infant  moirbality 
and  disease,  kept  down  the  population,  which  was  thinly  distributed  over  the 
moderately  fertile  land  at  an  average  density  of  less  than  2  to  the  square 
mile. 

3.  Where  Natives  Lived.  In  fact,  large  stretches  of  the  most  fertile 
red  and  black  soils  were  not  occupied  at  all.  For  the  Natives,  by  choice, 
only  lived  on  the  easily  iTorked  and  cleaner  sandveld  soils  of  the  "Granite 
Country",  where  rugged  kopjes  and  granite  caves  afforded  hiding  and  easily 
fortified  places  of  refuge  from  raiding  neighbors  and  the  solid  granite  out- 
crops affordeS.  dry  and  te3:mte"free  sites  for  houses  and  grain  huts. 

Small,  Scattered  Tribes.    These  granite  areas  were  populated  by 
scattered,  detached  groups  of  Natives  of  the  so-called  Mashona  tribe,  sub- 
divided into  numerous  sub -tribes,  such  as:  Vakaranga,  Vazezuru,  Vamanyika, 
Vandau,  Varozwi,  Vamwari,  Vanoi,  Vakorekore,  and  Vabudja;  and,  in  Matab eland, 
the  Makalanga  and  Barotse.  Each  of  these  sub-tribes  -^^as  further  sub -divided 
into  sparsely  scattered  smaller  groups  throughout  the  granite  areas.  The 
vast  areas  of  red,  black  and  brown  soils  were  left  by  the  Africans  -almost 
entirely  to  the  roaming  herds  of  antelope  by  day,  while  lions  roared  and 
elephants  screamed  across  the  starlit  stillness  of  the  night. 

5.  Til  mi  ted  Economic  Intercourse.    The  only  economic  intercourse  between 
these  scattered  tribes,  if  it  can  be  regarded  as  such,  was  the  i^iding  upon 
one  another  for  cattle,  grain  and  women.    There  were  exceptions  in  a  few 
remote  areas,  where  the  people  made  salt,  reed -mats,  baskets  and  pots  (as  in 
the  arid  Sabi  River  Valley)  and  carried  them  up  to  the  adjacent  highlands  to 
trade  for  grain j  or,  in  iron  bearing  country,  where  primitive  iron  workers 
plied  their  trade  making  hoes,  axe-heads,  arrows  and  spear-heads  for  barter 
and  sale. 

6.  Agricultural  Implements.    These  crude  iron  hoes  and  small  axe -heads 
were  the  major  iiirplements  used  by  the  people.    They  were  made  with  a  long 
tapering  shanl^  opposite  the  cutting  end  of  the  tool,  by  which  they  were 
mounted  into  holds  burned  through  the  enlarged  ends  of  shoarb  wooden  handles. 
The  Iron  workers  were  few  and  far  between,  and  hoes  wei^  hard  to  come  by. 
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They  were  treasured  until  wora  down  to  the  shanlt,  which  was  then  converted 
into  a  narrow-b laded  axe -head. 

7.  His  Worldly  Goods.    In  those  days,  the  African  in  this  country  had 
little  and  wanted  less.    His  worldly  goods  were  limited  to  the  above  tools, 
a  sleeping  mat  of  grass  or  reeds,  a  few  clay  pots  and  a  wooden  stamping 
block  or  hollowed  stone  for  crushing  and  grinding  gra5.n  into  meal.    He  lived 
in  a  small,  vermine- infested,  disease -ridden  pole-andQmud  hut,  thatched 
with  grass.    He  was  naked  except  for  a  small  ton  apron  or  loin  cloth  made 

of  bark  fibre.  The  women  wore  goatskin  drapes  or  bark  fibre  aprons,  and 
were  naked  from  the  waist  up.  These  people  lived  in  a  life  of  fear.  They 
were  inordinate  beer  drinkers,  grossly  immoral  and  incredibly  steeped  in 
superstition. 

8.  Witchcraft  and  Superstition.    Witchdoctors  ruled  siipreme.  Twins 
were  destroyed  at  birth,  as  were  infants  whose  course  of  teething  was  irre- 
gular.   Rank  ignorance  in  the  feeding  and  care  of  infants,  coupled  with 
STj5)erstition,  resulted  in  a  rate  of  infant  mortality  of  between  80  and  90 
percent.  The  unchallenged  belief  in  witchcraft  and  the  power  of  the  ances- 
tral spirits  exerted  a  heavy  toll  in  limiting  the  increase  in  population. 

9«  Agriculture  and  Spirit  Worship.    Every  operation  connected  with 
tilling  the  soil  and  caring  for  livestock  TTas  tied  \ip  with  spirit  worship, 
superstition  and  fear  of  the  unknown.  A  description  of  the  many  taboos  and 
superstitions  practiced  would  fill  a  book.  Farming  operations  were  often 
acconpanied  by  beer-drinking  and  ancestral  spirit  worship.    The  growing 
season  teiminated  with  a  veritable  orgy  of  beer-drinking  and  dancing  to  that, 
night  after  night,  the  hills  and  valleys  reverberated  to  the  echoes  of  drums 
as  all  night  long,  man,  woman  and  child  shuffled  and  hopped  to  a  sing-song 
chanting  and  rhythmic  clapping  of  hands,  only  stopping  to  wash  the  dust  down 
their  dry  throats  with  draughts  of  beer  dipped  in  long-handled    gourds  from 
hugh  black  pots.  Then,  when  morning  came,  they  went  out  into  the  fields 
with  weary  bodies  and  bloodshqp  eyes  to  gather  the  scanty  yields  from  their 
scanty  labours. 

10.  Native  Tillage  Methods.    The  traditional  Native  method  of  faming 
is  known  as    shifting  tillage ''.    That  is,  after  each  patch  of  land  has 
yielded  up  its  fruits  for  a  year  or  two,  the  family  moves  on  to  another 
patch.    Using  the  small  axes,  they  clear  the  new  patch  of  its  protective 
birush  and  lop  off  the  branches  from  the  standing  tree.    The  dried  hush 
and  tree  branches  are  then  piled  in  windrows  over  tlae  grass  covered  area 
and  the  whole  is  burned  to  ashes  at  the  beginning  of  the  growing  season. 
This  ash  is  then  hoed  into  the  soil  as  it  is  prepared  for  planting.  Then, 
with  live  tree  skeletons  and  stumps  scattered  over  the  land,  the  crop  seeds 
are  broadcast,  all  mixed  together,  and  scratched  into  the  scanty  cover  of 
loose  soil  with  small  hoes.  After  the  planting  is  finished,  the  growing 
crop  is  left  almost  entirely  to  the  good  will  of  the  spirits  and  the  power 
of  witchcraft  charms  and  magic  medicine.    After  a  couple  of  years,  the 
process  is  repeated  on  another  patch  of  land,  leaving  the  abandoned  land 
e:q)osed  to  the  havoc  of  wind  and  rain,  with  its  fertility  reduced  until 
nature  heals  the  scars;  the  healing  usually  takes  about  15  years.  Such 
destructive  tillage  is  still  allowed  and  practiced  extensively  in  many 
parts  of  Africa.    But,  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  it  is  now  obsolete,  except 
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on  some  European  farms  where  tillage  by  Native  tenants  is  uncontrolled. 

11 »    A  Precarious  Life.    It  was  a  precarious  life  for  the  African.  In 
seasons  of  heavy  rainfall,  his  crops  became  waterlogged  and  smothered  with 
weeds.    In  dry  years,  they  were  droi^ghtstricken.    In  different  parts  of  the 
country,  every  year  people  suffered  from  food  shortages  and  sometimes  from 
severe  famine.    Crop  lands  were  small  because  of  the  crade  tillage  implements, 
and  crop  yields  were  nearly  always  low  because  of  the  inept  tillage  methods. 
If  good  yields  were  obtained,  then  the  full  grain  bins  served  as  an  invitation 
to  be  raided  by  less  favored  tribes  of  neighboring  areas. 

12.  l-.liat  the  'liites  Brought.    After  the  coming  of  the  Europeans  to 
Bhodesia,  inter-  tribal  feuds  \reTe  stopped^  the  worst  consequences  of  famine 
were  abolished  by  Government  aid  in  times  of  droughty  harmful  superstitions 
were  conquered  by  force  of  law  and  by  the  rapid  development  of  education  by 
the  Mission  Societies  throughout  the  coujatry.  and  health  among  the  Natives 

was    steadily  improved  by  the  development  of  medical    services  by  both  Missions 
and  Government.    The  immediate  result  of  all  these  improvements  was  a  rapid 
inc3:^ase  in  the  Native  population,  which  doubled  itself  in  the  first  20  years 
of  European  occupation,  and  again  doubled  itself    in  the  second  20  years.  By 
1920,  some  areas  had  a  larger  population  than  the  land  could  carry,  especially 
under  the  primitive  methods  of  farming.    The  seriousness  of  the  situation  was 
further  accentuated  by  the  ever- increasing  use  of  the  plough  by  the  Natives.  In 
1900,  no  Natives  owned  ploughs.    By  19IO,  ploughs  were  oimed  by  some  3^^00 
Natives.    And  by  1920,  the  number  of  Natives  who  owned  ploughs  Increased  to 
16,000.    With  the  ever  "increasing  and  misguided  use  of  the  plough,  more  and 
larger  areas  were  put  under  cultivation,  and  much  soil  was  ruined  by  improper 
ploughing  combined  \'T±th  improper  tillage. 

13.  An  Indifferent  Government.    The  policy  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company *s  administration  was  to  allow  the  African  to  live  his  traditional  life, 
doing  more  or  less  as  he  pleased,  ujamolested.    But  with  the  ever- increasing 
influx  of  Europeans  into  the  country,  it  gradually  became  evident  that  there 
was  a  vast  difference  between  the  European  way  of  life  and  the  African  way  of 
life.    In  1920,  the  Administration  adopted  the  policy  of  setting  aside  defined 
areas  kno^/n  as  Native  Beserves  in  which  the  African  interests  would  predominate 
and  where  they  could  live  under  their  established  tribal  customs.    There  were 
95  Reserves  created,  with  a  total  area  of  more  than  21,000,000  acres.  These 
Reserves  were  created  in  the  areas  in  which  most  of  the  Africans  were  already 
living  by  choice,  namely,  the  granite  or  sandveld  areas.    The  land  in  these 
Reserves  was  to  be  held  communally  and  allocated  by  the  Chiefs  to  families  and 
individuals  for  cultivation. 

ik.    Signs  of  Over-Occupation.    Many  of  these  demarcated  Reserves  were 
already  well -populated  and  several  were  showing  signs  of  being  over- stocked 
with  cattle.    The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  Native- o^med  cattle  under 
Eu3ropean  protection  was  phenominal.    In  1902,  the  estimated  number  of  Native- 
owned  cattle  was,  for  the  entire  country,  head.    By  19IO,  the  number 
had  increased  to  330,000,  and  by  1920,  to  more  than  8^0,000  head.    There  was 
a  similar  increase  in  the  number  of  Native -oxmed  goats  and  other  livestock. 
Thus,  while  the  number  of  people  had  doubled  once  in  20  years,  the  number  of 
cattle  had  doubled  four  times  in  20  years.    In  several  of  the  newly  created 
Reserves  it  was  found  that  it  \ms  no  longer  possible  to  practice  shifting 


tillage,  and  each  Native  fanner  had  to  stay  put  on  the  piece  of  land  alloted 
to  him  by  his  Chief  or  Headman.    All  these  factors,  i.e.  the  increasing  popu- 
lation, the  number  of  ploughs,  the  number  of  cattle  and  other  livestock,  and 
misguided  tillage,  made  it  evident  by  1920  that  something  had  to  be  done  to- 
ward guiding  and  teaching  the  African  in  better  methods  of  farming. 
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B.    EABLY  HIS-IQRY  OF  AGEICULTUEAL  DEVELOPMEM' 

1.    Its  Belated  Beginning.    The  inception  of  a  scheme  for  rural  develop- 
ment for  Africans  in  Southern  RIaodesia  goes  back  to  the  year  191O;  when  the 
Southern  Ehodesia  Native  Affairs  Committee  recommended : 

"(1)    The  establishment  by  Government  of  central  institutes  in  Re- 
serves, where  teaching  may  be  given  by  expert  instructors^ 
not  only  in  regaard  to  the  proper  methods  of  tillage  >  but 
also  in  the  treatment  and  rotation  of  crops  and  all  other 
branches  of  agriculture.    Instruction  would  also  be  given 
in  the  management  and  breeding  of  livestock. 

(2)    The  immediate  establishment  by  Government  of  a  central 
training  institute  for  Native  teachers." 

2*  Start.    These  recommendations  were  ignored  by  the  Administration 

and  no  action  was  taken  until  10  years  later^  in  I920,  when  the  Southern  Rho- 
desia Legislative  Council  adopted  recommendation  (l)  and  authorized  the  estab 
lishment  of  two  central  institutes.    It  also  created  a  Depaartment  of  Native 
Development.    Mr.  H.  S.  Keig^rin^  with  a  degree  from  Oxford^  who  was  a  senior 
Native  Commissioner  located  at  Sinoia^  was  appointed  its  first  Director, 
In  June,  1920,  the  new  director  of  Native  Development  located  the  first  of 
the  two  industrial  training  schools  in  the  southwest  comer  of  the  Chinamore 
Reserve,  an  area  of  old,  worn- out  soil,  depleted  hy  continuous  over- cropping 
and  mismanagement  by  African  farmers.    The  school  was  named  Domboshawa  (Red 
Mountain)  after  a  nearby  granite  mountain  of  that  name.    Mr.  Lovemore,  \r±th 
the  combined  duties  of  principal,  farm-manager  and  agricultural  instructor, 
and  r4r.  Ardeme,  instructor  in  carpentry  and  building,  were  appointed  to  get 
this  school  started.    The  school  buildings  were  to  be  erected  by  the  pupils 
after  their  enrolment.    One  of  Mr.  Keigvrin's  first  steps  was  to  visit  various 
Mission  Stations  throughout  the  country,  to  see  for  himself  just  what  the 
Missions  were  doing  and  to  get  ideas  to  help  him  in  the  development  of  the 
new  Department  and  its  schools. 

3'    Ke ig^rin '  s  Di sc oyery .    In  March,  1921,  Keig^rin  arrived  at  Mount 
Silinda  Mission,  the  pioneer  centre  for  industrial  training  in  missionary 
work  for  Africans.    There,  he  discovered  Mr.  E.  D.  Alvord,  B.  Sc.,  M.Sc,  an 
agricultuiral  missionary,  sent  out  by  the  American  Board  in  Jxme,  1919.  Alvord 
had  established  a  five-year  course  in  agriculture  early  in  1920,  the  fifth 
year  of  which  was  a  course  in  'Methods  of  Teaching  Agriculture  ' .    Students  of 
the  course  were  in  their  final  year  of  the  Teacher-Training  Course. 

At  the  end  of  1920,  the  Industrial  Missionary  at  Silinda  had  returned  to 
America  and  Alvord  had  also  been  put  in  charge  of  the  Industrial  Department 
to  direct  the  courses  in  building  and  carpentry.    Fortunately,  in  addition  to 
his  degrees  in  agriculture,  he  held  an  education  diiDloma  in    Methods  of  Teaching 
Manual  Training  and  Art  Crafts".    He  had  introduced  into  the  school  curricultun 
a  graduated  course  in  Manual  Training,  fran  elementary  ''aloyd  whittling"  to 
advanced  cabinet  making.    At  the  time  of  Keigwin's  visit  in  March,  1921,  all 
these  courses  were  in  full  swing,  and  Keigvrin  felt  that  he  had  found  the  model 
for  his  industrial  training  schools.    The  crops  on  the  6  acres  of  school 
demonstration  plots  were  at  their  best,  fully  gro\7n  but  still  green. 
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Keig^fin  spent  four  days  \r±th  Alvord,  taking  copious  notes  for  future 
reference.    He  '/as  astounded  to  see  maize  plants  12  feet  tall  bearing  12 
inch  cobs,  and  equally  astounding  stands  of  other  crops  in  several  systematic 
crop  rotations.    Before  leaving  Silinda,  he  obtained  a  promise  from  Alvord 
to  come  to  Salisbury  at  the  time  of  the  Annual  Agriculture  Shoir  to  help  him 
stage  an  exhibit  on  "Native  Industries"  and  help  drair  up  an  agricultural 
scheme  for  Domboshawa  School. 

^*    The  Birth  of  an  Idea.    In  April,  1921,  occurred  the  birth  of  an 
idea  vhich  proved  to  be  the  key  to  the  later  phenomenal  agricultural  de- 
velopment of  Africans  throughout  Southern  Rhodesia.    AJ.vord  arranged  for 
a  big  "before  harvest'  meeting  to  be  held  alongside  the  school  demonstration 
plots  at  Mount  Silinda,  and  all  adult  Natives,  Christians  and  heathens, 
living  on  the  large  Mission  farm,  were  invited  to  come  and  see  for  themselves 
the  results  of  proper  tillage  ircthods  and  learn  the  reasons  for  such  results. 

After  spending  t\To  hours  expounding  and  explaining,  Alvord  asked,  "'Now, 
do  you  understand?"    "Eya,  Mfundisil"    (Yes,  Teacher),  came  the  chorus  from 
all  sides.    "Mtakatil    Uroyil    Mutil    Divisil''    (Black  magic  I  ITitchcraftI 
Magic  medicine  I    Witchdoctor's  charmsl).    'lien  he  assured  them  that  no 
^-rltchcraft  or  magic  medicine  had  been  used,  they  shouted  "Mtakati  ya 
vayungul"    (Magic  of  the  T.Tiite  Mani).    Even  the  Christians  were  quite  certain 
that  it  was  white  man's  magic,  and  nothing  he  could  say  irould  change  their 
attitude.    Not  one  of  them  had  ever  seen  such  maize  or  any  other  crops  even 
half  as  good  as  those  on  the  demonstration  plots.    He  gave  up  in  disgust 
when  the  very  pupils  who  had  dug  the  soil  \T±th  hoes,  applied  the  manure  and 
planted  and  cultivated  the  crops,  firmly  asserted  the  the    Mfundisi"  must 
have  gone  out  in  the  night  to  sprinkle  magic  medicine  on  the  crops. 

5.  Alvord 's  Discovery.    It  was  then  that  Alvord  made  his  prodigious 
discovery     a  discovery  which  was  to  influence  millions  and  affect  the 
economic  development  of  a  whole  nation.    He  discovered  that,  in  spite  of 
teacher,  a  white  man  could  not  hope  to  teach  agriculture  to  the  superstition- 
steeped  Africans,  who  attributed  high  crop  yields  to  "Muti",  witchcraft  charms 
and  the  favour  of  ancestral  spirits.    He  deduced  that  it  was  useless  to  try 

to  Christianize  the  Africans  without  first  of  all    intellectualizing  their 
agricultural  practices,  so  filled  with  superstition,  ignorance,  -id-tchcraft 
and  worship  of  ancestral  spirits.    No  boy  or  girl  could  be  conveirted  in  the 
Mission  school,  then  go  back  to  the  home  environment  and  hope  to  remain  a 
staunch  Christian.    He  decided  that,  along  with  education  in  agriculture, 
he  had  to  create  in  the  Africans  i^ants  and  desires  which  irould  automatically 
lift  them  up  out  of  the  sea  of  superstition  and  fear  which  engulfed  them. 
He  concluded  that  the  African  must  see  good  farming  methods  demonstrated  on 
his  o\m  level,  within  his  reach,  by  demonstrators  of  his  own  black  skin  and 
kinky  wool.    That,  before  Missions  could  hope  to  succeed  in  preaching  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  they  must  preach  the    Gospel  of  the  Plough*' . 

6.  Demonstration  by  Blacks.    So,  in  June  1921,  Alvord  put  before  the 
Mission  Council  at  Silinda  a  scheme  for  conducting  agricultural  demonstration 
work  for  adult  Natives  by  using  a  trained  African  demonstrator  who  would 
approach  various  Native  farmers  and  persuade  them  that  if  they  would  till 
and  plant  their  land  and  cultivate  as  he  directed,  the^  they  would  reap  the 
same  wonderful  crops  as  they  sa\T  on  the  school  demonstration  plots.    The  best 


maize  yield  \ras  32^  "bags  of  200  lbs.  per  acre.    The  Mission  Council  approved 
the  scheme  and  voted  the  money  to  pay  the  salaiy  of  a  full-time  African  agri- 
c\iltural  demonstrator.    Alvord  appointed  Vatch  Myanibo^  his  agricviltural  assis- 
tant^ to  do  the  job,  and  this  man  thus  became  the  first  African  agricultural 
demonstrator  in  the  country.    A  total  of  six  Native  f aimers  agreed  to  become 
plot  holders  and  started  at  once  to  dig  the  rotted  manure  out  of  their  cattle 
kraals  and  pile  it  ready  to  put  upon  their  plots. 

1^*    Coope oration.    In  August  1921;,  at  the  Salisbury  Agricultural  Sho\T, 
an  outstanding  exhibit  on  "Native  Industries"  was  staged  by  ICeigxfin;  assisted 
by  Alvord,  who  rode  the  Vjk-  miles  out  to  Umtali  by  horse  and  the  remaining  miles 
to  Salisbury  by  train.    The  outstanding  feature  of  this  exhibit  was  a  3  ^roomed 
■'pise  de  terre  '  cottage  built  by  Domboshawa  schoolboys  and  furnished  tfith 
suites  of  dining  room,  bedroom  and  living  room  furniture  made  by  Mount  Silinda 
schoolboys.    Following  this  show,  Alvord  spent  four  days  with  Keigirin  at  Dom- 
boshawa, where  he  assisted  in  laying  out  the  school  lands  and  drew  up  a  scheme 
for  agricultural  instruction  in  the  school. 

At  the  time,  the  staff  and  the  55  students,  ranging  in  age  from  l8  to  20 
years,  were  housed  in  tents  and  grass  shelters  while  they  all  worked  full  time 
to  erect  dormitories  and  classi*ooms  in  'pise  -de-terre" .    No  instraction  had 
yet  been  given  in  agriculture.    Alvord  returned  to  Silinda  with  so  many  orders 
for  mission  furniture  that  it  iras  decided  to  employ  an  European  shop  foreman 
and  a  full-time  group  of  locally  trained  African  carpenters  so  that  these 
03rders  could  be  filled.    These  men  were  fathers  of  Christian  families  living 
in  their  own  improved  houses  on  the  liission  farm  and  Mere  delighted  at  the 
opportunity  to  find  work  'irithout  travelling  far  from  their  homes. 

^'    The  First  Plot  Holders.    The  six  demonstration  plotholders  on 
Silinda  Farm,  assisted  by  iJatch  l^ambe  under  Alvord 's  direction,  did  a  fine 
job.    These  first  plots  were  l-acre  umits,  cleared  and  stumped,  heavily 
manured  with  well --rotted  ICraal  manure  ploughed  in  well,  properly  harrowed, 
then  roi7""planted  to  maize.    All  plots  were  planted  late  in  November  and, 
after  good  rains  in  December,  the  maize  on  these  plots  i^as  even  better  than 
maize  on  the  school  demonstration  plots.    But,  early  in  January,  1922,  began 
the  severest  drought  ever  experienced  in  living  memory. 

9.  Drought  and  Famine.    Right  in  the  middle  of  the  growing  season  ^^^re 
nine  weeks  without  a  drop  of  rain.    The  hot  tropical  sun  beat  do\m  relent- 
lessly day  after  day.    Crops  on  oirdinaiy  Native  lands  were  so  scorched  that 
they  never  recovered  and  resulted  in  complete  crop  failure.    The  crops  on 
lands  of  European  fanners  throughout  the  district  suffered  in  the  same  manner. 
Yet  the  crops  on  the  six  demonstration  plots  and  on  the  school  lands  at  Mount 
Silinda  gave  good  results  in  spite  of  the  drought. 

10.  A  Desperate  Measure.    Alvord  had  stumped  and  cleared  with  schoolboy 
labour  and  put  do^m  to  maize  a  50-acre  field.    This  was  check-row  planted 
with  three  plants  to  a  hill.    This  maize  had  made  excellent  groirfch  and  was 
just  tas selling  out  when  the  worst  of  the  drought  hit  it  in  February.  All 
plants  curled  up  their  leaves  and  turned  blue.    In  desperation,  he  turned 
out  aJ.1  the  school  pupils  and  had  them  oremove  two  plants  from  every  hill,  in 
the  hope  that  the  remaining  plant  might  survive  on  the  limited  moisture. 
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Day  after  day,  they  carried  the  cut  maize  plants  to  the  edge  of  the  field 
and  loaded  them  on  the  ox-drai7n  vagons  to  carry  in' to  feed  to  the  suffering 
cattle   ■  for  even  the  gra^s  on  the  veld  had  curled  up  and  died.  Miracu- 
lously, the  single  plants  began  to  recover  and  freshen  up;  for  some  moisture 
had  been  conserved  from  the  good  rains  of  December  by  use  of  tlirough  cutli- 
vat ion. 

Then  all  the  wild  pigs^  porcupines  and  various  species 
of  antelope  in  the  area  began  to  congregate  on  this  50  acre  field  of  maize. 
Alvord  organized  a  big  game  hunt  and  drive  to  which  all  men  and  boys  tu3:Tied 
up  with  bows  and    arrows ^  spears,  hand  axes  and  knobkerries.    The  hunt  iras 
a  great  success.    Only  one  hujiter  was  slightly  injured  by  a  stray  arrow, 
but  much  meat  was  obtained  and  the  crop  was  saved. 

At  the  end  of  the  hunt,  Alvord  gathered  the  hunters  together  alongside 
the  kraal  for  work  oxen,  near  the  field  of  maize.    Here,  he  decided  to  give 
them  a  practical  lesson  on  agriculture  by  emphasizing  the  importance  of  tho- 
rough cultivation  and  a  good  soil  mulch  to  conserve  moisture  in  the  lands. 

■^2'    A.  Rainmaker  Discovered.    He  first  took  them  inside  the  cattle 
kraal  where  there  was  a  loose  mulch  cover  of  well-trarapled  cow  manure, 
inches  deep.    He  asked  them  to  dig  do^m  \T±th  their  spears  through  the  dry 
manure  to  the  soil  beneath.    That  soil  was  saturated  with  moisture.  Yet, 
there  had  been  no  rain  for  nearly  eight  weeks.    Great  excitement  arose. 
This  \ms  whei*e  "Mfundisi"'  made  his  rain  clouds  in  the  middle  of  the  night; 
the  rain  which  formed  here  drifted  out  over  the  field  of  maize,  where  it 
fell.    They  had  discovered  the  hidden  secret!    In  disgust,  and  in  a  final 
effort  to  convince  them,  Alvord  took  them  out  into  the  field  of  maize  and 
had  them  dig  do^m  through  dry  soil  mulch  to  the  soil  beneath.    This  soil 
\TB.s  also  moist  I      This  was  the  final  proof  I    They  could  be  fooled  no  longer. 
Mfundisi  was  a  great  rain  maker! 

-^3-    A  Practical  Lesson.  \Ihen  the  hunters  saw  the  maize  stumps  where 
two  plants  had  been  cut  away  from  every  hill,  they  were  much  concerned  be- 
cause of  the  foolish  waste.    If  the  one  remaining  plant  was  green  and  fresh, 
why  should  not  the  other  two  have  been  the  same?    Alvord  tried  to  explain: 
''Supposing  you  had  three  cows.    Each  cow  had  a  yoimg  calf.    The:  two  cows 
die.    Can  three  calves  live  nicely  on  the  milk  of  one  cow?  '    He  was  ans- 
TTered  by  ejaculations  of  understanding.    This  was  something  they  understood. 
The  three  c laves  would  suffer  and  starve,  and  some  or  all  would  die,  for  a 
Native  cow  barely  gave  enough  milk  for  one  calf.    Then  Alvord  explained  how 
the  moisture  in  a  square  yard  of  soil  represented  the  milk  of  three  cox/s, 
and  the  three  maize  plants  represented  the  three  calves,    v^n  no  rain  came, 
the  moisture  in  the  soil  became  less  and  only  represented  the  milk  of  one  cow. 
Then,  by  removing  tvro  of  the  maize  plants,  only  one  calf  was  left  to  live  on 
the  milk  of  one  cow.    Some  understood,  but  many  were  skeptical.    This  50 
acre  field,  when  reaped,  gave  an  average  of  six  bags  of  200  lbs.  per  acre. 

ih.    Money  for  Eain.    News  spread  rapidly  throughout  that  part  of 
Rhodesia  and  adjacent  Portuguese  East  Africa.    A  great  rainmaker  lived  at 
Mount  Silinda.    Soon,  delegations  from  Native  Chiefs  living  far  and  wide 
arrived  at  the  Mission  Station  with  gold  coins  Trhich  they  offered  to  give 
to  the  rainmaker  in  exchange  for  rain. 

15 •    Famine  and  Death.    Natives  generally  lived  from  season  to  season 
on  the  crops  they  grew  each  year.    Crops  were  few,  as  lands  were  small  and 
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yields  were  lo\r^  and  there  Tms  no  carryover  of  grain  from  year  to  year.  As 
a  result  of  this  severe  droughty  the  coimtry  was  experiencing  the  worst  famine 
in  its  recorded  history.    Famine  conditions  were  even  worse  in  Portuguese 
East  Africa  than  in  Rhodesia.    People  had  to  live  on  the  underground  roots 
of  certain  shrubs  and  vines  and  eat  the  bark  of  trees.    This  was  fraught  irLth 
danger  as  poisonous  substances  had  to  be  removed  or  extracted  before  many  of 
these  were  safe  to  eat.    Many  people  died  of  vegetable  poisoning.    Men  fled 
the  country  to  find  work  in  Johannesburg  mines  and  other  mining  and  industrial 
centres,  leaving  women^  children  and  old  people  to  live  as  best  they  couJ-d  on 
roots  and  bark. 

An  exasperating  feature  of  the  Native  character  was  revealed  during  this 
famine.    Many  resolutely  declined  to  help  themselves.    Young  men,  mai^ried 
and  single,  were  offered  work  within  their  o\m  district  a  few  miles  from. 
their  homes  at  the  commencement  of  famine,  and  declined  to  accept  it.  Later, 
these  same  men  were  loudest  in  protestation  that  they  would  die  unless  fed 
gratis  by  the  paternal  Native  Commissioner. 

16.    Famine  Relief  TJork.    The  Rhodes ian  Govennment  accepted  its  obliga- 
tion by  supplying  thousands  of  bags  of  grain  for  famine  relief.    But  people 
in  near-by  Portviguese  East  Africa  had  no  such  help.    As  early  as  March,  thej'- 
began  drifting  over  the  border  to  Mount  Silinda  with  distended  stomachs  and 
pipe  •stem  legs  and  arms.    A  cable  gram  was  sent  to  the  American  Board  in 
Boston  and  funds  were  provided  for  famine  relief  work.    Alvord  was  put  in 
charge.    Hundreds  of  women,  children  and  old  men  were  received  in  improvised 
camps  where,  in  return  for  a  feeble  day's  work,  they  received  a  half  ration 
of  maize  meal.    ¥ith  this  labor.  Alvord  cleared  and  stumped  a  large  area  of 
about  200  acres  of  the  best  arable  land  on  the  Mission  farm  and  dug  several 
thousand  yasds  of  irrigation  ditches.    Tvro  spans  of  oxen  with  disc  gang- 
ploughs  were  put  to  work,  and  by  August  an  area  of  25  acres  was  planted  to 
early  maize  under  irrigation.    There  was  enough  grain  from  the  school  de-- 
monstration  plots  and  the  50  acre  land  to  feed  the  pupils  until  school  closed 
in  December,  and  the  Mission  had  voted  not  to  reopen  in  January.    But  Alvord 
assured  them  that  maize  from  the  25  acres  of  irrigated  land  would  be  ripe  and 
ready  for  use  by  that  time.    The  balance  of  the  cleared  land  would  be  planted 
to  ordinary  field  ci^ps  when  the  rainy  season  began  in  November.  This  land 
was  later  sold  by  the  Mission  and  is  now  the  most  fertile  section  of  the  Zona 
Tea  Estate. 

A  Revised  Scheme.    The  astonishing  yields  on  the  demonstration 
plots  at  a  time  when  ordinary  lands  failed  to  produce  any  crops  because  of 
the  drought,  led  a  large  number  of  Native  farmers  to  beg  the  Demonstrator 
to  be  accepted  as  plot  holders.    Only  ten  of  these  were  accepted  and  the 
total  number  of  official  plotholders  was  thereby  increased  to  sixteen. 
Others  were  advised  to  watch  and  follow  as  best  they  could. 

It  then  became  evident  to  Alvord  that  his  demonstration  scheme  must  be 
altered  and  improved,  and  provision  made  for  a  permanent  system.  He 
therefore  rules  that  each  of  the  six  original  plotholders  must  add  additional 
acres  to  their  demonstration  plots  and  conduct  a  systematic  crop  rotation  on 
four  acres  as  was  being  done  on  the  school  demonstration  x>lots.    The  ten  new 
plotholders  were  to  start  with  the  original  acre,  heavily  manured  and  planted 
to  maize. 
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l8.    ^^Cro^^ taction.    This  crop  rotation  iras  designed  to  build  uj:,, 
rapidly,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  to  a  high  state  of  productivity  and  to 
maintain  that  productivity  indefinitely.    The  adopted  rotation  vas  as  fol- 
lows : 

(1)  Maize  with  manure 

(2)  Maize  or  I<£Lffir-com  or  other  intertilled  farinaceous  crop 

(3)  Groundnuts^  beans  or  other  legume  crop 

(k)    Elusine  (rupoko)  or  other  close  growing  millet  crop. 
These  four  crops  followed  one  another  in  systematic  order  on  the  same  land^ 
and  from  land  to  land^  completing  the  cycle  in  four  years,  then  repeating  in 
definitely. 

^9'    Ten  Rules  for  Permanent  Agriculture »    In  conducting  this  crop  ro  • 
tation,  ten  things  were  laid  down  as  essential  if  permanent  high  productivity 
was  to  be  maintained: 

(1)  Thorough  stumping  and  clearing  to  insure  continuous  easy  tillage 

(2)  Fall  ploughing  to  conserve  moisture  and  decompose  crop  residue 

(3)  Application  of  manure  once  each  4  years  to  each  land  in  the  rotation 
{h)  A  second  ploughing  just  before  planting  time  to  aerate  soil 

(5)  Thorough  seed-bed  preparation  to  insure  uniform  gemination 

(6)  The  planting  of  a  legme  crop  two  years  after  manure  is  applied 

(7)  Proper  spacing  and  planting  of  all  crops,  row  planted  and  broadcast 

(8)  The  planting  of  maize  on  yearly- -manured  land 

(9)  Planting  of  a  heavy- rooted,  close-growing  crop  after  the  legume 

(10)  Crops  must  not  be  planted  mixed  together  in  the  same  land. 

20.    Organic  Farming.    This  rotation  was  found  to  be  ideal,  especially 
for  the  typical  sandveld  areas  occupied  by  the  Natives.    Cattle  kraals  every- 
where were  belly  deep  in  wll- rotted  cow  manure,  for  Africans  had  never  learned 
to  use  it  on  their  lands.    This  manure  was  almost  pure  humus.    T.lien  applied 
to  the  soil,  one  bag  every  four  yards  in  each  direction  over  the  lands  (about 
15  tons  per  acre)  it  supplied  abimdant  food  for  the  development  of  micro-or- 
ganisms and  their  activities.    This  activity  of  micro-organisms  is  the 
greatest  factor  in  soil  fertility,  with  the  accompanying  ammoniation,  nitri- 
fication and  fixation  and  the  liberation  of  plant  food  elements  -  especially 
the  setting  free  of  carbon -dioxide  and  water,  so  essential  to  luxuriant  plant 
groirth  and  high  yields. 

The  legume  crop,  coming  two  years  after  the  manure  en  each  land,  assured  • 
a  continuance  of  nitrogen-fixation  and  provided  the  necessary  change  of  crops 
for  a  healthy  soil.    The  close -growing,  heavy- leafed  millet  crop  after  the 
legume,  smothered  all  weeds  and  filled  the  soil  with  a  dense  growth  of  fibrous 
roots  and  gave  all  the  benefits  of  a  grass  ley  without  interfering  with  the 
continuous  cropping  of  the  lands.    The  thorough  cultivation  which  accompanied 
the  inter*- tilled  crops,  together  with  the  organic  matter  supplied  by  manure, 
legumes  and  the  heavy  mass  of  grass  roots,  gave  the  soil  proper  aeration  and 
intensified  the  activities  of  decay  bacteria  which  led  to  the  restoration  of 
the  stock  of  available  plant  food  in  the  soil,  phosphorous,  sulphur,  calcium, 
magnesium,  potassium  and  other  elements,  that  had  been  made  fast  in  plant 
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tissue.    It  was  organic  farming  at  its  best.    Phenomenal  yields  vere  ob- 
tained from  this  rotation,  year  after  year. 

21.    Continued  Success.    !Tai3.e  the  six  original  plotholders  added  to 
their  lands  to  introduce  this  ^-course  rotation,  the  ten  nev  plotholders 
made  a  good  job  of  stumping,  clearing  and  manuring  their  initial  1 -  acre 
units  and  planted  them  to  maize.    Maize,  being  a  rank  feeder,  T/as  the  only 
crop  which  could  be  safely  gro^m  with  the  heavy  aT)pl3.cation  of  manure,  without 
burning  in  the  event  of  drought  -  which  might  occur  any  time  during  the  growing 
season.    The  rains  of  the  1922-23  season  were  very  good.    Crops  on  demonstration 
plots  were  better  than  ever. 

The  Native  plotholders  began  to  believe  that  witchcraft  and  ancestral 
spirits  had  nothing  to  do  with  crop  production.    Alvord  was  making  good  pro- 
gress in  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  Plough.    The  Maize  on  the  best  plot 
stood  1^1-  feet  high  with  stalks  as  thick  as  his  T^rrist.    The  cobs  were  12  inches 
long  and  2^-  inches  thick.    He  had  been  in  correspondence  with  Keigrrin  and  the 
latter  came  to  Mount  Silinda  in  Februar;^''  to  see  for  himself.    He  returned  to 
Salisbury  irith  such  a  glowing  report  that,  two  weeks  later.  Sir  Herbert  Taylor, 
Secretary  for  Native  Affairs,  together  with  H.  M.  G.  Jackson,  Assistant  Chief 
Native  Commissioner  and  ^Ir.  Elliott,  Superintendent  of  Natives,  Eastern 
Mashonaland,  arrived  at  Mount  Silinda  to  verify  the  saying,   'Seeing  is 
believing'' . 

22-    The  Visitors  Astounded.    Then,  in  March,  Major  H.  G.  Mundy,  Chief 
Agriculturalist,  came  from  Salisbury  to  seek  f insil  proof  that  the  suspected 
fairy  tales  were  true.    These  visits  involved  the  long  train  journey  from 
Salisbury  to  Umtali,  then  a  trip  of  1?^  miles  by  mule-  draim  vehicle  via  the 
Melsetter  highlands  to  Mount  Silinda.    All  visitors  were  astounded  to  see 
the  luxuriant  gro\rth  on  demonstration  plots,  which  loomed  up  like  dark  green 
islands  in  a  sea  of  yellowish-green  stunted  crops  growing  on  the  ordinary 
Native  lands  about  them.    It  was  a  striking  demonstration  of  a  system  which 
gave  excellent  results  right  from  the  start.    Alvord  had  begun  right  at  the 
bottom,  with  soil  worn  out  by  years  of  misuse  and  abuse  and,  using  the  natural 
fertilizer  available  to  the  XDOorest  Native  farmer,  he  had  transformed  scat- 
tered patches  of  depleted  land  into  island  petrsdises  of  rejuvenated  soil  and 
bumper  crops,  where  maize  grew  three  times  as  tall  and  produced  ten  times  as 
much  per  acre  as  on  Native  lands  adjacent  to  it.    From  a  vantage  point  on 
the  east  slope  of  Mount  Silinda,  they  could  look  over  the  Zona  Valley  and  see 
all  the  plots  at  one  time.    The  value  and  worth  of  this  scheme  was  emphasized 
when  all  the  plotholders  positively  assured  the  visitors  that  no  magic  medicine 
or  witchcraft  charms  had  been  used,  and  all  seemed  to  have  a  good  iinderstanding 
of  the  principles  involved.    From  the  remarks  made  by  the  visitors,  it  was 
evident  that  Alvord 's  scheme  for  agricultural  demonstration  work  for  adult 
Natives  had  attracted  considerable  attention.    That  year,  the  average  yield 
from  the  demonstration  plots  was  twenty- six  bags  per  acre,  while  European 
farmers  averaged  two  bags  per  acre.    An  out  stand  j-ng  feature  of  the  scheme 
he  had  applied  in  the  school  was  a  series  of  individual  class  plots,  planted 
by  the  pupils,  the  most  important  phase  of  which  was  the  groiring  of  vegetables 
and  temperate  climate  field  ci*ops  under  irrigation  during  the  dry  winter  season. 
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^3*    The  Education  Commission.    "^.Ihen  the  '  Phelps  Stokes  Educational 
Commission  to  South  and  East  Africa '  visited  Mount  Silinda^  in  May  192^, 
These  irrigated  individual  class -plots  xrere  at  their  best.    There  vas  a 
total  of  seventy-tvo  students  at  work^  each  having  five  hours  of  practical 
vork  in  agriculture  and  five  hours  of  T/oodirork  each  week.    In  their  pub- 
lished Report^  p.  2h'J,  they  stated:     ''The  industrial  and  agricultural  training 
at  Mount  Silinda  ranks  with  the  best     possibly  it  is  the  best  in  the  entire 

coiontiy'V  and^  on  p.  2hQ:    "The  manual  training  is  excellent  and 

agriculture  is  on  a  large  scale ^  over  200  acres  being  under  cultivation. 
Theoi*etical  and  practical  instruction  are  given,  and  each  Native  has  his 
o\m  class  plot  and  vegetable  allotment" . 

2k.    Res-ponsible  Government.    In  September,  1923,  Responsible  Govern- 
ment was  established  in  Southern  Rhodesia  and  the  colony  was  formally  annexed 
to  the  British  Crown  as  a  self -governing  colony  with  its  oim  Legislative 
Assembly.    The  attitude  of  complete  indifference  as  to  what  the  Native  did 
in  his  o\m  areas  began  to  change  and  the  new  Government  decided  that  the 
African  needed  guidance  to  prevent  his  lands  from  being  ruined  by  his  cvn 
ignorance.    In  192k ^  a  decision  was  made  to  adopt  the    Alvord  Scheme"  and 
apply  it  to  all  IJative  areas    and  a  total  of  twelve  selected  Native  men 
were  sent  in  by  Native  Commissioners  for  a  tr/o  year  course  of  ti^aining  as 
Demonstrators.    Six  were  enrolled  at  Domboshawa  and  six  at  Tjoletjo,  the 
second  Government  industrial  training  school  for  Natives,  which  had  been 
established  on  the  Gwaii  Reserve  in  Matabeleland .    These  men  were  to  be  ready 
for  appointment  as  Demonstrators  in  November,  I926. 

25.    Commission  on  Native  Educatr.on .    The  new  Govermient  also  ap- 
pointed  a  Commission  on  Native  Education  in  192^.    This  commission  made 
its  report  in  early  1925 ^  and  included  the  following  statements: 

"But  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  point  out,  despite  what  has  been  achieved 
by  the  many  educative  agencies  at  work,  the  Native  Department  of- 
ficials, the  missionaries  and  the  various  civilizing  influences  of 
our  virile  European  community,  the  following  unpleasant  aspects: 

(1)  The  intemperate  use  of  beer  continues. 

(2)  The  kraals  are  in  an  unsanitary  and  unclean  state.  Calves 
and  goats  are  housed  in  living  huts,  the  huts  badly  erected 
and  it  is,  in  the  main,  only  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
some  mission  stations  that  better  conditions  are  to  be  ob- 
served . 

(3)  The  belief  in  witchcraft  is  still  wide -spread  and  causes  a 
degree  of  crime,  injustice  and  unhappiness  which  can  hardly 
be  overestimated. 

{k)    The  agricultural  methods  pursued  are  ^/asteful,  slovenly  and 
unnecessarily  ineffective.    The  almost  general  use  of  the 
plough  connotes  an  advance  in  the  economy  of  human  labor, 
but  it  is  so  unintelligently  applied  that  its  result  is  of 
doubtful  economic  benefit .  (p .  9 ) • 

"Ve  have  made  it  sufficiently  clear  that  we  regard  agriculture  and 
stock  raising  as  forming  the  basis  of  all  industrial  training,  if 
not  all  Native  secular  education  T'e  believe  that  agricul- 
tural training,  imperfect  though  it  may  be,  to  be  given  at  third- 
class  schools,  will  at  least  increase  the  receptivity  of  the 
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pupils'  minds  irhen  they  at  a  later  state  have  to  face  the  economic  question.  " 
(p.  93). 

This  \Ta.s  i/ritten  in  1925 >  thiirty-five  years  after  the  Europeans  occupied 
the  country. 

Discontented  Mission  Societies.    Shortly  after  this  report  \tq.s  pub- 
lished and  made  public^  the  Southern  Rhodesia  Missionary  Conference  met  in 
Salisbury.    They  leveled  at  Government  severe  criticism  because  of  the  large 
sums  spent  on  the  top -heavy  Department  of  Hative  Development  and  its  t\TO  small 
industrial  training  schools ^  vhile  little  or  nothing  vas  being  done  to  assist 
Missions^  who  at  that  time  vere  carrying  the  full  load  of  Native  Education  in 
several  hundreds  of  schools  throughout  the  country.    As  a  result  of  this 
criticism, 'ac  dec  is  ion -Was  made  by  the  Government  to  disband  the  Department  of 
Native  Development  and  replace  it  "with  the  appointment  of  an  Agriculturalist 
for  Instruction  of  Natives,  whose  chief  duty  would  be  to  organize  agricultural 
instmction  in  Mission  schools  throughout  the  country  and  to  direct  the  agri- 
cultural education  of  adult  Natives  living  in  the  Native  Reserves.  Keigwin 
was  offered  his  old  job  back  as  a  senior  Native  Commissioner.    He  refused^ 
and  left  the  country. 

27.  An  Offer  of  Appointment.    Since  the  new  officer  was  to  be  an  Agri- 
culturalist, it  was  decided  that  he  should  be  appointed  on  the  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  had  been  created  to  sei*ve  only  European 
farmers  throughout  ths  coiuitry.      Since  the  twelve  Natives  in  training  as 
demonstrators  would  not  complete  their  course  until  late  in  I926,  the  appoint- 
ment had  to  be  made  before  that  time.    In  I-larch,  1926,  Major  Mimdy  irrote  to 
Alvord  asking  if  he  would  consider  appointment  to  the  post  at  four  steps  up 
on  the  Junior  Technical  Assistant's  Grade.    If  so,  to  reply  by  telegram  at 
once,  then  post  an    application  together  with  testimonials,  details  of  quali- 
fications and  experience.    Meanwhile,  to  treat  the  matter  as  strictly  con- 
findential  as  it  was  not  yet  in  his  xDower  to  offer  the  appointment. 

28.  Q^he  Hjand  of  Destiny.    A3.vord  recognized  the  hand  of  destiny.  It 
would  mean  that  instead  of  serving  a  fe\r  hundred  Natives  on  the  Mission  farm, 
he  would  be  In  a  position  to  sei^e  hundreds  of  thousands.    In  other  words, 
his  scope  as  an  agricultural  missionary  would  be  increased  to  the  nth  degree. 
So  he  immediately  dispatched  a  telegram  of  acceptance  and  posted  the  applica- 
tion by  registered  mail,  enclosing  his  three  diplomas  in  Education,  two  de- 
grees in  Agriculutre,  several  testimonials  and  an  account  of  his  experience 
of  several  years  as  an  agricultural  educator  in  America  before  coming  out  to 
Rhodesia.  'Meanwhile,  he  did  not  mention  the  matter  to  any  of  his  colleagues 
on  the  mission.    A  week  later  a  reply  came  from  Major  Ifundy  stating  that  upon 
receipt  of  the  application  a  situation  arose  to  complicate  matters,  which  would 
take  a  time  to  sort  out.    He  hoped  to  let  him  Imow  definitely  in  a  fortnight's 
time.    "Meanwhile,  please  treat  the  matter  as  strictly  confidential". 

^9'    An  Ei^'isode.    Weeks  passed  without  word  from  Mujidy.    Then  occurred 
an  episode  which  had  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  future  success  of  the  work. 
The  missionary  in  charge  of  outstation  schools  suddenly  took  ill  with  fever. 
Alvord  agreed  to  inspect  a  school  for  him  on  the  Eastern  Border,  adjacent  to 
Chibudzana  Farm,  which  belonged  to  the  only  "Lady  Member  of  Parliament"  and 
her  husband.    G?he  latter  had  given  Alvord  a  standing  invitation  to  visit  his 
farm  at  the  first  oxDportunity  and  advise  him  on  agricultural  matters.  So, 
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deciding  to  kill  two  birds  \T±th  one  stone ^  jU-vord  left  Silinda  at  noon  of 
the  day  before;  made  the  thirty  mile  joumey  by  motor  cycle  aad  spent  the 
afternoon  and  night  at  Chibudzana  Farm. 

At  the  dinner  table  that  evening^  the  "LI^"  asked  Alvord  irhat  he  in- 
tended to  do^  as  it  was  nimored  that  the  Mission  was  about  to  close  doim. 
During  the  conversation^  thinking  that  as  a  Member  of  Parliament  she  might 
know  something  about  it;  he  mentioned  that  .if  there  was  a  possibility  of  a 
post  being  created  for  an  Agriculturalist  for  Instruction  of  Natives^  he 
might  apply  for  it.    She  then  proceeded  to  list  a  score  of  reasons  why  he 
woLild  never  be  able  to  fill  the  post  and  ended  by  asserting  Tou  wouJldn'^t 
have  a  ghost  of  a  chance  to  get  the  job^  and  it  would  be  a  sheer  waste  of 
time_j  bothe  for  yov.  and  for  the  officials,  for  yo\i  to  apply  for  it.  '  So 
he  changed  the  subject. 

30.    The  Appointment .    Alvord  arrived  back  at  Silinda  next  day  just 
in  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  weekly  post.    In  that  ^ost  was  the  official 
offer  of  appointment  as  Agricvilturist  for  Instruction  of  ITatives.    He  made 
it  Imoim  and  ne^.^s  spread  like  irildfire  over  the  Mission  Station,    The  Mis^* 
sion  doctor  received  a  sujnmons  in  the  same  post  to  make  an  urgent  medical 
call  on  a  settler  who  also  lived  on  the  Eastern  Border.    He  and  his  xd-fe- 
drove  off  post  haste.    They  stayed  overnight  with  the  "LMP'"  and  broke  the 
news  to  her.    Back  at  Silinda  they  related  ho^r  ver;^'"  upset  she  was  and  some 
of  the  derogatoiy  things  she  had  said  about  Alvord  and  the  fools  irho  had  ap- 
pointed him,  she  stated  that  she  was  going  to  take  the  matter  up  in  Parlia- 
ment and  get  it  cancelled. 

Major  Mundy_,  in  his  letter  to  Alvord ,  explained  that  the  delay  was  due 
to  his  qualifications  and  experience  being  greater  than  they  had  anticipated; 
and  they  now  offered  him  appointment  in  Senior  Technical  Assistants'  Grade 
for  a  three  year  probationary  period  at  l600  per  annum^  at  the  end  of  which; 
if  his  work  was  satisfactory;  he  could  apply  to  be  placed  on  Fixed  Establish 
ment  of  the  Civil  Service  at  l600  by  L25  per  annujii  to  L6OO.    He  accepted  by 
return  post.    It  was  arranged  that  he  should  report  for  duty  on  October  1st. 
He  had  recently  returned  from  a  year's  furlough  in  America  and;  in  leaving 
the  Mission;  he  was  required  to  refund  a  considerable  portion  of  the  trans-- 
portation  of  himself  and  family  back  to  the  Mission  field.    This  meant  a 
serious  financial  sacrifice;  but  he  felt  that  the  increased  scope  for  service 
to  the  African  warranted  this  loss. 

A  Dream.    He  left  for  Salisbury  before  sunrise  on  September  26th; 
travelling  by  motor  cycle  and  side-car;  in  which  he  carried  his  suitcase  and 
a  Native  servant,  his  -.rife  and  four  children  ^rere  to  follow  on  a  month 
later  after  he  had  time  to  find  a  house  in  SalisbmT. 

He  travelled  on  a  new  and  shorter  road;  recently  cut  through  the  jujigles 
of  the  loiT- -lying  Sabi  Valley ,    This  road  avoided  the  long  tortuous  journey 
via  Melsetter  and  reduced  the  distance  by  hk  miles.    The  elevation  through 
this  Valley  was  from  1200  to  I8OO  feet  as  compared  with  5OOO  to  60OO  feet  by 
way  of  Melsetter.    The  valley  road  was  then  little  more  than  a  trail;  passing 
through  three  large  Native  Reserves  and  sj^irting  the  edges  of  large  areas  of 
almost  flat  river-side;  and  lakebed  alluvium  soils ;  very  fertile.    The  road 
also  crossed  several  strong  flowing  perennial  streams  and  rivers  coming  doT-n 
from  the  Ifelsetter  highlands;  where  the  annual  rainfall  was  around  70  to  80 
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inches.      VJhat  a  vaste  of  vealthi"  thought  Alvord. 

As  he  camped  for  limch,  irnder  a  large  tree  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Nyanyadzi  River,  at  the  North  end  of  several  hundred  acres  of  rich  lake  bed 
alluvium,  he  remarked  to  his  Native  servant,  "See  this  beautiful  large  area 
of  very  rich  soil!    In  a  few  years'  time,  all  this  land  will  be  \inder  luxuriant 
crops  grown  under  irrigation  and  hundreds  of  prosperous  Native  families  will  be 
living  here".    The  seirvant  looked  at  him  in  alarm,  thinking  he  had  suffered  a 
heat  stroke,  for  the  sun  was  very  hot  in  the  Valley,  then  remarked,    'I'Ja  rota  I 
Akuna  mvura  panol  '    (You  are  dreaming  I    There  is  no  rain  herel).  Alvord 
promised,    'One  day,  you  will  see  that  dream  come  true"' . 
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C.    A  PSRIQD  OF  TRIAL  MP  ERROR. 

1.  Assuming  Duty«    Alvord  arrived  in  Salisbury  in  the  afternoon  of 
September  27th,  having  covered  the  300  mile  journey  in  two  days.  His  motor- 
cycle was  ruined.    Fine,  dry  sand  had  worked  into  the  hearings  and  engine. 
He  reported  to  the  Chief  Agriculturist  on  the  morning  of  October  1st. 

Mundy^s    first  woMs  were,  "What  in  the  world  have  you  done  to  the  Lady 
Meniber  of  Parliament?"'    He  said  she  had  written  letters  of  protest  about 
his  appointment  to  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  the 
Chief  Native  Commissioner  and  others.    Her  chief  objections  were  that  he 
was  a  foreigner,  a  missi6Hary,  did  not  know  the  country,  the  Natives  or 
their  language,  and  that  he  held  very  low  qualifications,    "Of  coiirse  he 
holds  a  degree  from  seme  little  American  college,  but  everyone  knows  what 
Merican  colleges  are  like.    They  are  no  higher  than  a  second-rate  technical 
high  school  in  England." 

After  lunch,  I>iajor  Mundy  took  Alvord  to  see  the  Chief  Native  Conimissioner 
and  the  Assistant  Chief.  They  were  both  greatly  worried  and  very  perturbed 
about  the  HlP's  letters,  and  expressed  doubts  that  Alvord  could  do  the  job. 
Alvord  told  them  not  to  worry.  If  he  had  not  been  absolutely  sure  he  could 
handle  the  job  he  would  have  been  a  fool  to  leave  the  Mission,  with  a  wife 
and  four  children,  and  come  to  Salisbury  among  strangers.  He  also  told  them 
that  he  welcomed  the  IMF's  opposition  and  considered  it  would  do  more  good 
than  harm  as  he  would  now  work  even  harder  to  make  good  on  the  job.  This 
proved  the  case.    Her  opposition  was  active  for  nearly  three  years,  and  not 
only  stimulated  Alvord  to  greater  efforts,  but  caused  all  the  more  elation 
when  her  statements  were  refuted. 

2.  The  First  Assignment    Alvord *s  first  assignment  was  to  visit  Dan- 
boshawa  School,  report  on  the  six  demonstrators -in- training,  report  on  the 
agricultural  status  of  the  school  and  draft  recommendations.  He  was  astonished 
to  find  that  agriculture  had  no  place  in  the  school  curriculum  and  all  indus- 
trial instruction  given  was  in  building  and  carpentry.  There  were  about  130 
pupils  in  the  school,  none  of  whan  were  given  instruction  in  agriculture. 

The  Principal  of  the  school,  a  fomer  missionary,  was  not  only  opposed  to 
agricultural  instruction,  but  there  was  an  evident  depreciation  of  agriculture 
in  the  opinion  of  the  pupils  and  the  entire  staff.  The  so-called  "Farming 
Instructor"  of  the  school  was  little  more  than  a  farm  foreman  and  the  school 
farm  \Ta.s  being  worked  by  the  six  demonstrators -in- training  and  a  few  paid 
labourers.  The  demonstrators -in -training  had  received  a  very  sketchy  and 
elementary  course  of  instruction.    They  knew  nothing  of  the  principles  of 
crop  rotation  or  the  advantages  of  applying  kraal  manure. 

Since  the  whole  scheme  was  based  on  systematic  crop  rotation  and  organic 
farming  by  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  humus  in  the  soil,  Alvord  re- 
fused to  accept  responsibility  for  these  men  as  demonstrators  in  Reserves  and 
recommended  they  be  kept  on  at  the  school  through  the  following  growing  season 
to  be  given  instruction  in  manuring,  crop  rotation  and  demonstration  methods. 
He  also  had  to  report  that  the  school  had  no  agricultural  status  and  had  de- 
viated considerably  from  the  original  somd  lines  on  which  it  was  established. 
He  drew  up  a  scheme  for  the  inclusion  of  agriculture  in  the  school  curriculum 
and  made  recommendations  with  regard  to  its  implementation. 
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3.  strong  Opposition  >  This  report  was  submitted  to  the  Chief  Agricul- 
tiiralist,  who  transferred  it  to  the  Chief  Native  CoEimissioner,  under  whose 
direction  the  school  had  been  placed  when  the  Native  Development  Department 
had  been  disbanded.    The  CNC  then  transferred  it  to  the  Principal,  Domboshawa 
for  his  information  and  comments.  The  latter  wrote  a  nine-page  refutation, 
asserting  that  the  boys  in  the  school  did  not  want  agriculture,  and,  if  they 
were  forced  to  study  it,  they  would  all  leave  school  and  the  school  would  have 
to  close  down.  He  also  questioned  Alvord's  right  to  assert  that  the  school 
had  deviated  from  its  original  scheme.  "How  caa  a  stranger  come  in  I926  and 
make  such  a  statement,  when  the  school  was  started  in  I92I?  VJhat  does  he 
know  about  the  original  policy?" 

The  answer  to  that,  of  course,  was  that  Alvord  has  assisted  Keigwin  and 
the  former  Principal  to  draw  up  the  original  scheme  in  1921.  The  CNC  then 
instructed  the  Principal  to  carry  out  all  the  recommendations  and  ruled  that 
the  school  should  thereafter  come  under  Alvord*s  direction  with  regard  to  ag- 
ricultiural  matters.  As  a  result,  the  enrollment  of  this  school  was  tripled 
in  two  years'  time  and  had  to  be  limited  to  350  thereafter,  with  a  long  wait- 
ing list. 

k,  A  Vexing  Problem.  With  regard  to  the  recommendation  that  the  demon- 
sti^tors- in- training  must  remain  on  for  an  additional  year  of  training,  the 
CNC  iTLLed  that  this  could  not  be  done  because,  when  they  had  been  recruited 
for  training,  they  had  been  promised  that  after  two  years'  training  they  would 
be  appointed  as  Demonstrators  on  a  Reserve  \7±th  a  starting  salary  of  £2  per 
month.  Alvord  met  this  objection  with  the  proposal  that  they  be  appointed 
as  Demonstrators  at  this  salary  from  Noveniber  1st,  I926,  but  that  they  re- 
main on  at  the  school  for  further  instiniction  and  do  practice  demonstration 
work  on  the  adjacent  Chinamora  "Reserve  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  Agricultural  Instructor  at  Dombosham.  This  was  agreed  to.  With  regard 
to  their  salary,  Alvord  maintained  that  L2  a  month  was  ridiculous  and  proposed 
that  when  they  were  finally  appointed  after  the  additional  training,  they 
should  be  staorted  at  double  that  sum,  in  order  that  the  good  salary  would 
command  responsibility  on  their  part.  This  was  later  approved. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  Alvord  visited  Tjolotje  School.  He  found 
that  the  six  demonstrators -in- training  there  had  been  given  satisfactory  in- 
struction in  elementary  agriculture,  but  felt  they  too  would  benefit  by  re- 
maining on  at  the  school  for  the  following  season  and  doing  practice  demon- 
stration work  under  supervision  for  the  adjacent  Gwaii  Reserve.  He  further 
found  that  Tjolotjo,  like  Domboshawa,  had  no  agricultural  status  and  this 
school  was  also  placed  mder  his  direction. 

5.  Wasted  Time.  Having  no  demonstrators  on  Reserves  to  supervise,  the 
Agriculturist's  one  remaining  duty  was  to  try  and  organize  agricultural  in- 
struction in  Mission  schools.  This  meant  visits  to  various  Missions,  for 
each  Society  worked  independently,  with  superficial  direction  frcM  the  Euro- 
pean Department  of  Education.  But,  there  were  no  funds  for  his  tranporta- 
tion.  He  could  only  visit  a  Mission  station  if  an  agricultural  officer  hap- 
pened to  visit  a  European  farmer  in  the  area,  when  he  could  go  along  for  the 
ride.  A  large  group  of  American  Tobacco  advisers  had  just  been  eiirployed  and 
all  available  funds  for  transport  ^/ere  allocated  to  their  use  in  advising 
European  farmers  on  tobacco  growing.    He  made  one  visit  to  Waddilove  Mission 
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in  December,  and  that  school  agreed  to  start  a  course  in  agriculture  when 

the  new  school  year  opened  in  January  192? •  Thus,  Waddilove  became  the 

first  school  to  introduce  agriculture  into  its  syllabus  under  the  new  scheme. 

With  little  else  to  do,  the  Agriculturist  decided  to  occupy  his  time  in 
compiling  56  lessons  in  elementaiy  agriculture  for  use  in  Native  schools. 
Much  time  was  spent  with  I^Iajor  Mundy  in  weeding  out  the  so-called  Americanisms, 
i.e.  translating  each  chapter  from  the  American  to  the  English  language.  It 
became  very  evident  that  the  Department  of  European  Agriculture  had  no  interest 
or  concern  for  the  improvement  of  Native  Agriculture  and,  for  evident  political 
reasons,  was  only  for  the  service  of  white  farmers.  The  Chief  Native  Commis- 
sioner took  the  necessary  steps  to  arrange  a  transfer  to  the  Department  of 
Native  Affairs. 

6.  The  Real  Beginning.    On  April  1st,  1927>  Alvord  ceased  to  be  a 
Senior  Technical  Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  became  the 
Agriculturist,  Native  Affairs  Department.  That  date  marked  the  real  begin- 
ning of  his  work.    Ample  provision  had  been  made  for  his  motor  transport.  He  r  '  ••  i- 
started  by  holding  "before -harvest"  meetings  alongside  the  practice  demonstra- 
tion plots  on  Chanamore  and  Gwaii  Reserves,  then  proceeded  to  hold  prelimin- 
ary meetings  on  the  various  Reserves  where  the  new  demonstrators  were  to  be 
located.  These  men  assumed  duty  in  July,  when  two  of  them  were  posted  to 
Reserves  in  Northern  Mashonaland,  two  in  Eastern  Mashonaland,  two 

in  Southern  Mashonaland,  one  in  Midlands  and  four  in  Matabeleland. 

During  this  first  year,  Alvord  travelled  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  inspecting  demonstration  plots  and  visiting  Mission  stations.  He 
gave  106  lectures  on  farming  to  day-time  meetings  and  70  evening  stereopticon 
lantern  lectures  on  various  phases  of  agriculture.    He  lectured  at  6  different 
Teachers*  Conferences;  visited  k6  of  the  more  important  liLssion  stations  and 
the  total  attendance  for  all  meetings  was  35^9^6,  or  an  average  of  20^  persons 
per  meeting.  It  was  indeed  a  real  beginning. 

7.  Agricultural  Status  of  Natives,  1927 «  In  1927  the  estimated  Native 
population  was  888,090  of  which  5^2,720  were  living  in  the  95  Native  Reserves. 
The  Agricifllturist 's  work  was  limited  to  the  Native  Reserves  and  the  Missions. 
He  found  that  the  people  in  many  parts  of  the  country  were  even  more  primitive 
and  more  poverty  stricken  than  around  Moimd  Silinda,  and  it  was  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  missionaries  to  make  an  impression  upon  them.  Since  they  were 
without  a  written  past,  one  could  truthfully  say  they  were  a  people  just  emerg- 
ing from  their  prehistoric  age.  The  men  were  largely  hunters  and  pastoralists, 
leaving  what  little  tillage  that  was  done  to  the  women.  By  then,  the  number 

of  Native -owned  ploughs  were  more  than  33^500,  but  most  of  these  were  used  by 
women  and  children.  Most  herding  was  done  by  boys,  so  that  the  men  spent  most 
of  their  time  around  the  beer  pots. 

There  was  little  inducement  to  produce  grain  for  sale.  The  markets  all 
belonged  to  the  European  farmers.  Even  in  the  near  vicinity  of  Salisbury  and 
other  large  towns  there  was  no  market  for  their  crops.  There  were  only  a 
limited  number  of  "Kaffir  truck"  stores  scattered  about  the  country  and  these 
did  not  buy  for  cash.  They  only  traded  salt  or  limbo  for  grain  in  small 
quantities.  The  total  grain  sold  that  year,  when  compared  with  the  popula- 
tion, averaged  less  than  one-fourth  bag  per  person. 
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8.  Scattered  Lands  and  Poverty-stricken  Cattle.  It  was  the  custom  of 
the  Natives  everywhere  to  have  little  lands  and  gardens  scattered  throughout 
the  Reserve.  One  man  might  have  several  of  these  small  patches  several  miles 
apart ^  sandwiched  in  between  other  people's  lands,  all  scattered  like  small 
detached  islands  in  a  sea  of  grass.    The  mud-and-pole  huts  were  also 
scattered  and  hidden  away  in  the  bush  and  rocks.  Each  man  was  a  king  unto 
himself  and  looked  upon  all  others  with  suspicion. 

During  the  summer  rainy  season,  as  the  crops  grew  on  these  small  scat- 
tered lands,  there  was  no  place  for  cattle  to  graze  without  danger  to  crops. 
As  a  result,  there  was  constant  litigation  on  crop  damage  in  the  Native  Com- 
missioners'  courts  and,  to  obviate  this,  the  cattle  were  herded  and  held  in 
selected  areas  until  the  grass  was  gone  and  the  groimd  became  bare.  By  that 
time,  the  sea  of  grass  between  the  scattered  lands  had  become  dead  ripe  and 
imfit  for  food.  There  was  always  an  abundance  of  tall,  dry  grass,  but  in 
its  woody,  mature  state,  it  took  more  energy  out  of  a  beast  to  digest  it  than 
the  beast  could  get  from  it.  Thus,  cattle  went  into  the  dry  winter  .season 
in  a  state  of  poverty  and  every  year  there  were  many  deaths  from  starvation. 
In  1927  alone,  it  was  estimated  that  more  than  25,000  head  of  cattle  died 
from  poverty. 

9.  Agriculture  and  Mission  Schools.    In  1927^  the  Mssions  and  mis- 
sionaries had  given  little  thought  to  the  importance  of  agricultural  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools.  The  rule  \tb.s  to  belittle  agriculture  as  lanworthy  of 
intelligent  thought.  The  general  aim  of  Missions  was  to  educate  the  pupils 

in  the  kraal  schools  enough  to  enable  them  to  read  the  Gospels  in  their  own 
language.  In  higher  schools, the  aim  was  to  train  them  as  teachers  or  for 
jobs  in  the  European  towns.  The  whole  tendency  was  to  wean  them  away  from 
the  land  in  which  their  lives  were  centered.  The  general  view  was  that  any 
advancement  in  agriculture  should  be  left  to  the  European  farmers. 

At  that  time,  there  were  eight  different  Christian  denominations  working 
in  Rhodesia.  These  maintained  a  few  Training  Schools  which  gave  instruction 
up  to  Standard  V;  only  three  had  industrial  training;  and  only  Mount  Silinda 
gave  instruction  in  agriculture.  Alvord's  thesis  on  preaching  the  "Gospel  of 
the  Plough",  together  with  his  lantern  slides,  proved  good  propaganda,  and  in 
1927  most  missionaries  in  the  46  stations  he  visited  agreed  to  the  importance 
of  practical  agricultural  instruction.  Seventeen  of  the  most  important  Mission 
schools  applied  for  the  new  course  in  agriciilture .  The  problem  was  to 
find  trained  agricultural  teachers.  Fortunately,  there  were  several  men 
available  who  had  been  trained  in  "Methods  of  Teaching  Agriculture"  by  A-lvord 
at  Mount  Silinda  and  he  was  able  to  supply  most  of  them  with  the  necessary 
teachers . 

10.  Aj2  Uphill  Start.    It  was  a  difficult,  uphill  business  to  get  the  eleven 
new  demonstrators  established  on  Reserves.    An  idea  of  the  difficulty  may  be 
had  from  the  case  of  Selukwe  Reserve  in  the  Midlands.  At  the  preliminary 
meeting  in  May,  after  the  Native  Commissioner  and  Alvord  had  explained  the 
scheme  to  the  people,  Chief  Nema,  the  Paramount  Chief  of  the  District,  arose 

to  speak.  Nema  was  an  old  conservative  reprobate,  steeped  in  superstition, 
witchcraft  and  taboos  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Demonstrator 
or  the  scheme.  He  harangued  his  people,  warning  them  not  to  believe  or 
follow.  This  was  only  a  scheme  of  the  Government  to  test  their  land.  If 
they  found  it  was  good  land,  they  would  take  it  away  and  give  it  to  the  white 
men.  They  did  not  want  a  Demonstrator.    T\7hat  they  wanted  was    more  land  on 
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which  to  graze  their  cattle.    Even  at  that  very  time^  cattle  were  dying  of 
starvation  "because  there  was  no  grass  for  them  to  eat. 

Alvord  pointed  out  to  them  the  waving  miles  of  uneaten  grass  growing 
between  the  scattered  small  lands,  not  fully  matured  and  gone  to  seed,  unfit 
for  cattle  to  use.  He  told  them  that  the  demonstrator  would  help  them  to 
make  proper  use  of  that  grass.    But  Nema  was  adamant.  Nothing  could  convince 
him.    Alvord  then  asked  if  anyone  present  at  the  meeting  belonged  to 
the  Anglican  Church  at  St.  Francis  Mission  on  this  Reserve,  and  said  that  the 
demonstrator  was  a  member  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Thereupon,  a  sub -chief 
named  M'Hlolo  and  several  of  his  headmen  agreed  to  become  plot-holders  when 
the  new  demonstrator  arrived. 

It  was  equally  difficult  in  the  other  Reserves.  In  fact,  only  three 
demonstrators  were  able  to  get  their  fuH  quota  of  ten  plot -holders.  One 
got  eight,  four  got  seven,  one  six,  two  five  and  the  one  on  Somokwe  Reserve 
was  able  to  persuade  only  four  men  to  take  plots"  under  him. 

11.  A  question  of  Status  and  Salary.    The  Report  of  the  first  year  of 
work  by  the  Agriculturist  for  Natives,  as  published  in  the  Report  of  the 
Chief  Native  Commissioner  for  the  year  1927,  makes  very  interesting  reading. 
The  CNC  was  so  pleased  that  he  decided  to  take  up  the  matter  of  status  and 
salary  for  this  officer.    He  felt  that  since  the  Agriculturist  was  required 
to  work  in  full  cooperation  with  senior  officials    in  the  Native  Department 
and  had  the  same,  large  scope  and  responsibility  in  this  particular  work  as  they 
in  theirs,  he  should  be  placed  on  the  same  salary  grade  as  District  Native 
Commissioners,  which  at  that  time  was  l675  x  L25  per  annum  to  L900.  He  sub- 
mitted a  recommendation  to  this  effect  to  the  Premier,  who  was  also  Minfeter 

of  Native  Affairs. 

This  recommendation,  submitted  in  April  1928,  was  turned  down  and,  in 
his  reply  stating  that  Alvord  should  continue  on  the  terms  of  his  original 
appointment,  the  Secretary  to  the  Premier  wrote:  "In  five  years'  time  it 
is  anticipated  that  the  work  of  .A.gricultural  Instruction  to  Natives  will  have 
increased  so  much  and  will  have  become  of  such  importance  that  possibly  a 
man  of  higher  qualifications  even  that  Mr.  Alvord  will  be  required".  The 
joker  in  this  statement  was  in  the  fact  that,  exclusing  Alvord,  the  most 
highly  qualified  agriculturist  then  in  the  Government  service  held  only  a 
diploma  from  a  two-year  diploma  course. 

12.  Demonstrator  Training  Revised.    It  became  evident  in  1928  that 
the  first  class  of  dononstrators  possessed  too  low  a  literacy  standard  to 
cope  adequately  with  the  work.    Accurate  records  and  daily  diaries  had  to 
be  kept.    The  best  of  them,  although  fiall  grown  men,  had  only  completed 
Standard  III.    It  was,  therefore,  decided  to  raise  the  entrance  qualifica- 
tions for  demonstrator  training  to  Standard  V. 

This  faced  the  Agriculturist  with  a  difficult  problem.    All  Missions, 
except  Mount  Silinda,  which  had  then  been  fully  developed  in  its  Mission 
field,  needed  all  their  Standard  V  graduates  as  teachers  in  extending  their 
work,  and  no  candidates  for  demonstrator  training  could  be  obtained  from 
them.  Fortunately,  Mount  Silinda  had  a  big  surplus,  many  of  them  mature 
men,  who  had  trained  and  completed  the  course  of  agriculture  under  Alvord. 
During  the  next  several  years,  a  total  of  sixty  of  his  former  students  came 
to  Domboshawa  to  complete  the  demonstrator  training  and  then  joined  his  staff. 
A  few  years  later,  the  entrance  qualification  was  raised  to  Standard  VI. 
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In  Aiigust  1928,  the        approved  a  proposal  by  the  Agriculturist  to  make  a 
preliminary  survey  of  a  proposed  irariLgation  project  on  Mutema  Reserve  in  the 
hot  and  arid  Sabi  Valley.  And  in  S^tember,  he  sxirveyed  and  pegged  the  first 
irrigation  canal  from  the  Tanganda  River. 

13.  A  Revived  Native  Developiient  Departments    In  I928  a  Department  of 
Native  Education,  with  a  Director  ij^iported  from  Natal,  was  eatablished  as 
separate  from  the  European  Department  of  Education  which  had  been  trying  to 
inspect  and  examine  Mission  schools »  Its  establishment  marked  the  beginning 
of  an  unparalleled  development  of  rux'sl  schools  for  Natives. 

In  April  1929  this  Departanent  became  the  Department  of  Native  Develop- 
ment aid. the  Agriculturist  for  Natives  and  all  his  demonstrator  staff  were 
transferred  to  the  new  Department.  Unfortunately   for  his  work  in  the 
Reserves,  this  new  Depeurtment  was  ccanpletely  separated  from  the  Native 
Affairs  Department,  coming  under  a  separate  Cabinet  minister.  From  1929 
onwards  Alvord   experienced  an  increasing  antagonism  on  the  part  of  adminis- 
trative officers  with  regard  to  work  in  the  Reserves.    In  many  instances  he 
had  to  battle  along  unaided  receiving  more  rebuffs  than  encouragement.  Not 
only  was  he  a  member  of  an  entirely  separate  (department,  but  he  was  also  a 
foreigner,  and  some  administrative  officers  considered  him  an  interloper 
interfering  in  the  administration  of  Native  Resoj.nres. 

14.  The  Birth  of  "Centralization".    In  November  1928  during  the  "before 
planting"  inspecting  of  demonstration  plots,  Alvord  camped  on  the  bank  of  the 
Jobolinko  River,  near  St.  Francis  Mission  on  Selukv7Q  Reserve.  M'Holo,  the 
Sub-Chief,  accQBipanied  by  M'Toniso,  one  of  his  Headmen,  came  to  the  camp  with 
a  chicken,  some  eggs  and  a  bottle  of  fresh  milk  as  gi:?ts  of  hospitality.  The 
excellent  crops  harvested  from  their  demonstration  plots  at  the  end  of  the 
previous  season  had  cozcpletely  won  their  confidence.  PJ.Tord  got  into  a  con- 
versation with  them  about  their   cattle,  which  at  the  end  of  the  loaagrdry 
season  were  very  poverty-stricken.  And,  there,  under  the  Gouthem  Cross 

of  the  African  star-lit  sky,  he  painted  a  word  pict\ire  for  them  of  the  fine 
fat  cattle  they  would  have  if  the  people  under  each  Headman  would  centralize 
their  arable  lands  into  solid  blocks  and  set  aside  large  areas  for  the 
communal  grazing  of  cattle  during  the  growing  season.  Then,  after  harvest, 
the  cattle  could  overrun  the  arable  lands  to  clean  up  the  crop  residue  and 
imeaten  grass  and  aftergrowth,  while  the  grass  in  the  grazing  areas  had  a 
two  months'  rest  for  regrowth  and  going  to  seed. 

M'Holo  deserves  a  monument  to  his  memory,  for  at  the  end  of  the  before 
harvest    meeting  in  April  1929 >  he  stood  up  against  the  antagonism  and 
opposition  of  Paraiaount  Chief  Nema,  his  witchdoctors  and  all  his  followers, 
and  stated  that  he  and  the  13  Headmen  under  him  with  563  families  on  their 
books,  had  decided  to  centralize  and  he  asked  the  Agricu.\turist  to  help 
them,  do  it  properly.  So,  in  July  lj29,  Alvoi-d  made  a  theodolite  survey 
demarcating  boundaries  end  erecting  beacons  for  an  arable  block  for  each 
of  the  ik  groups  of  families.  This  movement  becsojie  known  as  a  'Centralization" 
and  later  brought  about  a  social  revolution  in  the  life  of  uhe  Native  people 
living  in  Reserves. 

15.  On  Fixed  Establisbm^snt.    Alvord  completed  his  three-year  probation- 
ary period  at  the  end  of  September  I929  and  made  application  through  the 
Head  of  his  Departsient  to  be  placed  on  the  Fixed  EstablifcibmL;nt  of  the  Civil 
Service.  The  Director  of  Native  Development  submitted  a  minute  to  the  Secretai-y 
DeTjartment  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  under  which  his  department  controlled. 
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He  made  out  what  he  considered  a  very  strong  case  and  asked  "that  authority 
he  given  to  place  ivir.  i\lvord  on  the  Grade  L675  x  L25  to  L900  per  annum." 
This  was  the  scale  for  approximately  thirty  other  officials  in  the  Native 
Affairs  Depaiianent  with  whom  the  Agriculturist  was  required  to  work  in  full 
cooperation  and  was,  in  effect,  what  the  Chief  Native  Commissioner  had  asked 
for  in  1928.    The  reply  to  this  minute  was   to.  Alvord  is  a  foreigner  and, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  is  not  a  British  subject,  he  should  be  graded  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  his  original  appointment  "'.  He  was  then  offered 
further  appointment  on  Fixed  Establishment  at  a  salry  of  L625  x  £25  to  L8OO 
per  annimi. 

16.  WorldLng  Ifoder  Difficulties.    The  decision  seemed  to  Alvord  an  ungrate- 
ful recognition  of  the  services  he  was  rendering.  The  job  itself  was  a  diffi- 
cult and  exacting  one.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  work,  he  was  required  to 
do  a  maximum  of  travel  right  through  the  rainy  season  when  most  of  the  adminis- 
trative officers  did  not  get  out  into  the  Reserves .  In  fact,  there  were  some 
administrative  of f icer s .-who  had  never  been  out  into  the  reserves  they  were  ad- 
ministering until  they  went  out  with  Alvord  to  hold  "preliminary"  meetings  for 
the  location  of  a  demonstrator. 

We  had  to  do  "before  planting  '  inspection  of  demonstration  plots  in 
October  and  November,  the  hottest  and  most  trying  months  of  the  year;  "grow- 
ing season"  inspection  in  December,  January  and  Februaiy,  when  rains  were 
heaviest  and  roads  were  a  sea  of  mud;  a  "before  harvesting"  meeting  circuit 
in  March  and  April,  the  worst  time  of  the  year  for  fever  inspection.    In  order 
to  cover  the  work  spread  over  a  country  as  large  as  California,  and  do  it 
during  the  periods  of  time  necessary  for  the  best  progress  of  the  work,  he  had 
to  rush  through  all  hours  of  the  day  and  sometimes  trave  at  night,  weekends 
and  Sundays,  while  administrative  officers  and  other  technical  officers  kept 
at  head  office  during  the  rainy  season,  worked  from  8  a.m.  to  k  p.m.  with  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  tea,  an  hour  off  for  lunch,  and  a  free  weekend  from  Saturday 
noon  to  Monday  morning.  He  had  to  travel  off  the  beaten  track,  on  the  poorest 
of  roads  and  often  where  there  were  no  roads  at  allj  struggle  by  car  through 
dry  river  beds  of  loose  shifting  sand  in  the  dry  season  and  through  the  same 
flooded  rivers  in  the  wet  season;  spend  hours  digging  out  of  mudholes  or 
shifting  sand;  sometimes  walking  for  miles  to  inspect  demonstration  plots 
which  could  not  be  reached  by  car,  and  completely  soaked  by  rain  or  sweat  most 
of  the  time.  He  found  that  thorough  supervision  was  essential  in  order  for 
farming  demonstration  work  on  Reserves  to  be  successful. 

17-  A  Decision  to  Resign.  Most  of  the  Native  Reserves  were  in  the 
middle  and  low  veld  areas,  far  remote  from  European  settlements  in  the  high 
veld,  and  were  in  fever- stricken  areas  infested  with  lions,  leopards  and 
elephants  and  other  dangerous  wild  animals.  These  areas  were  considered  un- 
healthy and  unsafe  for  Europeans.  Fortunately,  Alvord  was  husky  and  healthy, 
and  it  took  a  lot  to  lay  him  out.  But  he  felt  that  the  strain  of  the  work, 
the  risks  involved  in  conducting  the  work  properly,  and  the  specific  duties 
involved  ought  to  receive  more  fitting  compensation.  In  performing  his  duties 
over  the  large  areas  in  the  form  of  circular  trips  from  headquarters,  he  was 
often  away  from  home  six  weeks  at  a  stretch  and  actually  spent  in  his  own  home 
and  head  office  at  Salisbury  less  than  one -fourth  of  the  year  split  up  into 
short  periods.    It  meant  that  the  job  of  raising  the  children,  paying 
monthly  bills  and  looking  after  the  home  fell  entirely  upon  his  wife,  while 
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he  gave  more  than  full  time  to  Government  service.    To  him,  it  was  a  big 
job  and  warranted  the  pay  of  a  big  job.    Since  the  authorities  considered 
it  a  little  job,  he  did  not  propose  to  ruin  his  health    cut  off  his  span 
of  life  and  sacrifice  his  home  life  in  a  thankless  task.    The  people  at 
Mount  SLlinda  were  eager  for  him  to  return  to  his  old  job  there.    So  he 
decided  to  resign  from  his  work  "On  His  Majesty's  Service". 

18.  Agriculture  for  Schools.    For  three  important  reasons,  however,  he 
decided  to  postpone  the  carrying  out  of  his  decision  to  resign,  and  he  tem- 
porarily accepted  the  decision  of  the  Public  Services  Board  md  was  placed  on 
"Plxed  Establishment".    These  were  the  reasons:  1.    In  the  terms  of  his  ap- 
pointment he  would  be  entitled  to  5  months  leave  on  full  pay  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  32  years  of  service;  and  he  had  already  put  in  three  years.    2.  A 
large  group  of  his  former  agricultural  students  from  Mount  Silinda  had  en- 
rolled at  Domboshawa  for  demonstrator  training,  having  left  good  jobs  as 
teachers  just  to  help  out  in  this  work.    3.    He  had  submitted  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  Native  Developanent  an  all-out  plan  for  putting  agricultural  instruction 
into  the  syllabus  of  all  Native  schools.    During  discussion  of  this  plan., 

the  Director  noted  the  need  for  specially  prepared  lessons  in  elementary  ag- 
riculture for  use  in  Primary  Schools  and  requested  Alvord  to  prepare  some. 
Ihe  latter  informed  him  that  he  had  already  done  so  in  1926  while  attached  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

After  reading  the  typewritten  draft  of  these  lessons,  the  Director  com- 
plojnented  Alvord  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  arranged  with  regard 
to  modern  educational  principles  and  said  "I  have  only  one  criticism.  There 
are  too  many  Americanisms".    Alvord  thought  "How  did  Major  Mundy  overlook  any 
Americanisms?"    and  asked,  "'/ihat  particular  Americanisms  do  you  refer  to?" 
"T^fell-  take  "Uiis  term  "scrub"  cattle;  you  ou^t  to  substitute  the  British 
equivalent  for  that."    "1^11  be  glad  to",  replied  Alvord    "if  you  will  tell 
me  what  it  is".    After  consulting  several  dictionaries,  he  could  find  no  sub- 
stitute for  "scrub"  and  when  asked  for  other  Americanisms,  changed  the  subject. 

19.  The  Director's  Tour.    The  Director  was  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
agricultural  demonstration  work  on  Native  Reserves.    He  felt  that  it  was  the 
only  real  development  work  which  his  Department  of  Native  Development  was  do- 
ing.   He  was  very  keen  to  take  a  tour  with  Alvord  to  see  something  of  the 
work  first  hand,  and  meet  with  groups  cf  plotholders.    Although  Alvord 's  five- 
months  leave  was  due  from  the  end  of  April,  he  decided  to  postpone  it  in  order 
to  take  the  Director  on  a  laigthy  tour  in  May,  and  also  to  hold  "preliminary 
meetings"  for  the  location  of  new  denoistrators  idio  would  assume  duty  in  Aiigust 
and  hold  the  Annual  Conference  and  Refresher  Course  for  demonstrators  at  Dom- 
boshawa in  June. 

So,  during  May,  they  arranged  throu^  Native  Commissioners  for  meetings 
in  various  demonstration  centres  in  order  that  the  Director  could  take  to 
small  grou55s  of  deacaistration  plotholders  and  any  other  interested  Native 
farmers.    They  had  held  five  meetings  wiili  small  groups  before  arriving  on 
Selukwe  Reserve.    There,  they  found  old  Chief  Nema  ,  the  obstructionist,  with 
all  his  Councillors  and  Headmei ,  and  nearly  2,000  followers    awaiting  them  at 
the  place  of  meeting.    The  Director  was  elated  at  this  fine  turnout  in  his 
honour,  but  after  making  a  long  speech  in  the  flowery  Zulu  tongue,  which 
they  all  understood,  he  discovered  Ihe  real  reason  for  the  big  welcome. 
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20.  Chief  Ifema  and  Centralization.  Chief  Nema  rose  and  in  a  dramatic 
manner,  supported  by  all  of  his  forty- four  Headmen,  and  with  the  acclamation 
of  the  entire  gathering,  demanded  that  his  entire  Reserve  should  be  centra- 
lized into  blocks  of  arable  and  grazing  lands.  He  expressed  severe  criti- 
cism because  the  previous  year  Alvord  had  centralized  for  Sub -Chief  M'Kolo 
and  his  thirteen  Headmen  and  families.     "Why  didn't  he  come  to  me  first?" 

he  asked,  apparently  forgetting  his  antagonistic  attitudes  at  the  meeting  in 
April  1929. 

His  right-about-face  was  so  astonishing  that  the  Native  Commissioner 
wanted  to  Imow  the  reason.    Nema  explained:    A  month  previously,  in  April, 
a  big  cattle  sale  was  held  in  Selukwe  Reserve.  Cattle  buyers  from  the 
mining  town  of  Selukwe  and  from  the  Midland  metropolis  of  Gwelo  attended  in 
large  numbers,  for  they  had  heard  that  there  were  some  fine,  fat  cattle 
available.    But  at  the  sale,  the  only  people  who  had  fat  cattle  which  in- 
terested buyers  were  M'Holo  and  his  people,  who  had  centralized.  Now, 
they  all  wanted  fat  cattle.  They  must,  all  of  them,  have  centralization. 

Alvoird  was  due  to  go  on  long  leave,  but  decided  to  postpone  it  until 
September,  and  during  a  six -weeks  period,  he  made  a  theodolite  survey  de- 
marcating and  beaconing  centralized  arable  blocks  and  communal  grazing  lands 
throughout  the  entire  Reserve,  an  area  totalling  more  than  150,000  acres. 
Thus  began  the  policy  of  "centralization"  of  wlmh,  as  early  as  1931^  it 
was  recognized  by  the  authorities  that  'where  adopted,  centralization  sim- 
plifies administrative  prablems  and  makes  more  easily  possible  improved  ag- 
riculture, security  of  tenure,  the  stablization  of  home  life,  the  consequent 
adoption  of  more  progressive  attitudes  and  of  higher  standards  of  educational 
stabili%ri7ithin  the  locality". 

21.  Another  Rebuff.  Upon  his  return,  the  Director  wrote  to  the  Secretary, 
Department  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  "I  have  returned  from  that  trip 

most  encouraged  at  what  I  have  seen  and  heard.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I 
have  previously  attended  two  conferences  of  demonstrators,  and  that  I  had 
their  reports  and  those  of  Mr.  Alvord,  I  had  no  idea  of  the  real  scope  of 
the  work.    I  returned  feeling  that  an  extraordinarily  good  piece  of  work 
has  been  done  by  hiTn  in  the  last  three  years,  and  that  his  results  in  the 
Reserves  I  have  visited  are  astounding.  This  impression  has  been  confirmed 
by  conversations  with  Native  Commissioners  concerned,  and  with  local  traders 
and  farmers .  The  achievement  of  his  demonstrators  is  itself  beyond  debate . " 

He  then  went  on  to  recommend  that,  on  the  expiration  of  his  present  year 
of  service,  Alvord  be  placed  on  the  improved  salary  grade  then  paid  to  all 
other  technical  officials  doing  work  of  similar  responsibility,  namely  L675 
X  £25  to  L9OO.  The  reply  to  this  was,  "Mr.  Alvord  is  a  foreigner  and  not  a 
British  subject  and  will  have  to  remain  on  the  scale  to  which  he  was  origin- 
ally appointed." 

22.  Riding  on  BaJ-lons.    Upon  his  return  from  long  leave  in  February 
1931 ^  Alvord  decided  that  steps  must  be  taken  to  ease  the  hardships  of  motor 
travel  in  Reserves,  especially  with  regard  to  wasted  hours,  energy  and 
strength  in  digging  the  rear  wheels  out  of  mud-holes  and  heavy  river  sand. 
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He  had  evolved  a  fairly  speedy  system^  which  vas  to  put  his  back  to  the  mud- 
guard^ crouch  down  and  grasp  the  rim  of  it  just  over  the  mired  wheel  with  both 
hands^  then  straighten  up,  lifting  the  mired  wheel  out  of  the  ground  and  hold- 
ing while  his  Native  Messenger  packed  stones  or  brush  under  it.  This  was  not 
always  a  safe  system,  as  was  proved  when  he  tried  it  on  the  car  of  the  Native 
Commissioner,  Rusapi,  and  snapped  his  rear  spring,  leaving  him  still  in  the 
mud  and  with  a  broken  spring  as  well. 

So,  he  ordered  from  America  a  set  of  "airplane"  balloon  tires,  size  900  x 
13.  These  tires  solved  the  problem.  Not  only  was  he  able  to  travel  through 
mud  and  across  heavy  sand-rivers  but  with  linings  of  "fish- scale"  metal  imbed- 
ded in  rubber  he  was  able  to  travel  for  hundreds  of  miles  through  thorn -bush 
country  without  punctures  and  was  able  to  drive  overland  through  wet  vleis  and 
open  country  to  inspect  demonstration  plots  and  carry  out  centralization  sur- 
veys, where  there  were  no  roads  at  all.    With  these  ties,  he  was  able  to  do 
work  which  could  never  have  been  accomplished  without  their  use.  During  the 
dry  season  of  1931  he  completed  centralization  surveys  on  three  widely  scat- 
tered Reserves:  Ntabezinduna,  in  Matebeleland;  Lower  Gwelo  in  Midlands;  and 
Zimutu  in -Southem  Mashonaland,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  local  people  there 
who  had  heard  about  the  fat  cattle  on  Selukwe  Reserve. 

23.  Famine  Again.  The  growing  season  in  I93O-3I  was  a  bad  one.  Crops 
were  very  poor  under  ordinary  Native  methods,  due  to  erratic  rainfall  and 
droughts  at  critical  periods.  During  that  season,  there  were  twenty- one 
Agric\ilt;aral  Demonstrators  who  conducted  demonstration  plots  for  a  total  of 

265  plotholders.    A  total  of  835  additional  Native  farmers  were  cooperating  by 
carrying  out  the  teachings  of  the  demonstrators  on  their  own  lands.  The  aver- 
age yield  on  the  demonstration  plots  was  9-6  bags  per  acre,  while  ordinary 
lands  adjacent  to  them  averaged  1.2  bags  per  acre. 

Natives  in  many  areas  experienced  a  food  shortage  and  in  some,  famine 
conditions  resulted.  The  worst  famine  was  in  the  arid  Sabi    Valley,  and  many 
hundreds  of  bags  of  amUe  relief  grain  had  to  be  sent  out  by  Government.  As 
a  direct  result  of  this  famine,  the  Chief  Native  Commissioner,  instructed  the 
Native  Commissioner,  Chipinga  District,  to  start  work  at  once  on  digging  the 
irrigation  canal  from  the  Tanganda  River,  which  Alvord  had  surveyed  in  Sep- 
tember 1928.  That  year,  an  additional  nimiber  of  Alvord 's  previous  students 
at  Mount  Silinda  enrolled  at  Domboshawa  to  complete  their  training  as  demon- 
strators . 

24.  The  Start  of  Community  Demonstration  Work.    The  Annual  Conference 
for  demonstrators  was  held  in  June  1931^  on  Selukwe  Reserve,  so  that  all 
demonstrators  could  see  first  hand  the  working  out  of  the  scheme  for  centrali- 
zation or  arable  and  grazing  lands  and  report  back  to  their  own  Reserves. 

Old  Chief  Nema  strutted  like  a  hero.  V^hile  looking  over  the  centralized 
areas,  it  was  noted  that  the  Sub -Chief  M*Holo*s  people  were  abandoning  their 
scattered  and  hidden-away  huts  in  the  bush  and  rocks  and  were  building  new 
and  larger  huts  in  neat  rows  along  the  boundary  lines  between  arable  and  graz- 
ing areas.  This  enabled  them  to  work  their  lands  in  one  direction  from  the 
village  line  and  allowed  their  cattle  the  other  side  of  the  village.  Some 
had  even  tarained  their  stock  to  stay  on  the  grazing  side  of  the  village  line 
and  let  their  butter  fat  cattle  graze  both  day  and  night  without  damage  to 
growing  crops. 
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Alvord  immediately  recognized  the  potentialities  for  conducting  commu- 
nity demonstration  work,  including  imrproved  housing,  home  and  village  sani- 
tation, road  making,  tree  planting,  improvement  of  village  vater  supplies, 
grain  storage  and  all  other  sorts  of  community  improving  enterprises. 

This  scheme  was  approved  and  a  demonstrator  with  previous  training  in 
building  and  carpentry  at  Mount  Silinda  was  withdrawn  from  the  field  and 
sent  back  to  Domboshawa  for  special  training  in  commuaity  demonstration 
methods.  Thus  was  bom  the  scheme,  which  later  proved  of  greatest  impor- 
tance in  its  effect  upon  countrywide  improvement  in  health,  housing  and 
living  conditions  of  the  Native  people  and  which  was  later  described  by  au- 
thorities as  a  "social  revolution"  in  the  life  of  the  African. 

25.  Opposition  from  Europeans.    During  1931^  the  ever- increasing  oppo- 
sition from  European  farmers  toward  agricultural  demonstration  work  for 
Natives  became  more  pronounced.  Many  remarked  that  Alvord  ought  to  be  hung. 
This  attitude  was  fostered  in  some  Districts  by  the  Native  Commissioners,  who 
were  also  District  Magistrates  for  European  settlers.  The  opposition  was 
especially  strong  in  Southern  Mashonaland  centering  on  Fort  Victoria.  Under 
improved  tillage  methods.  Natives  were  producing  more  and  more  maize,  a  crop 
which  none  of  them  had  grown  before  I928,  when  the  first  Demonstrators  were 
located  in  Reserves.  There  \ms  a  growing  apprehension  among  Europeans  re- 
garding Native  development  and  its  seeming  conflict  with  European  develop- 
ment. The  logical  conclusion  was  that  the  African  should  stick  to  his  own 
crops,  and  that  his  soil  should  yield  no  food  which  the  European  could  sell 
to  him. 

While  conducting  the  centralization  survey  on  Zimutu  Reserve,  near  Fort 
Victoria,  Alvord  was  shunned  whenever  he  went  into  town,  and  treated  as  a 
pariah.  The  Superintendent  of  Natives  for  Southern  Mashonaland,  under  pres- 
sure from  the  European  farmers,  drafted  a  long  minute  of  protest,  emphasizing 
that  maize  in  particular  was  a  white  man^s  crop  and  that  the  Natives  of  that 
area  had  not  grown  it  nor  used  it  as  food  prior  to  Alvord 's  appointment.  By 
teaching  Natives  to  grow  maize,  the  Government  was  robbing  the  white  farmer 
of  his  living.  This  minute  was  siibmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Native  Affairs 
thence  to  the  Minister,  then  on  to  the  office  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  then 
to  the  Director  of  Native  Development  and  on  to  Alvord  for  his  information 
and  comments.  Alvord 's  reply  was  that  his  whole  system  of  building  up  and  . 
maintaining  soil  fertility  was  based  on  heavy  application  of  composted  kraal  ma 
manure  and  organic  farming  and  that  maize  had  to  be  included  in  that 
rotation  because,  being  a  rank  feeder,  it  was  the  only  crop  which  coiild  be 
grown  safely  with  manure  without  burning  during  a  period  of  extended  drought. 

There  was  also  an  ever-growing  lack  of  cooperation  from  Native  Commis- 
sioners, largely  due  to  the  fact  that  Alvord  and  his  demonstrators  were  at- 
tached to  an  entirely  separate  department  of  Government  under  a  different 
Minister  of  Cabinet. 

26.  Th.e  Start  of  Irrigation.    In  early  August,  1931  ^  the  irrigation 
canal  from  the  Tanganda  River  on  Mutema  Reserve  was  nearing  completion. 
This  canal,  started  in  February,  had  been  dug  entirely  by  famine  relief  la- 
bour supervised  by  an  European  under  the  direction  of  the  Native  Oommisioner, 
Chipdnga.    The  latter  addressed  a  minute  to  the  Chief  Native  Commissioner, 
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asking  that  Alvord  be  requested  to  lay  out  the  lands  for  irrigation  and 
instruct  the  Native  farmers  on  how  to  use  the  water.  This  Minute  went  the 
usual  rounds,  through  the  Director  of  Native  Development  to  Alvord  and  "back 
again  over  the  same  route  and  finally  to  the  Native  Commissioner,  Chipinga. 
The  latter,  accompanied  by  iU.vord,  met  with  the  Natives  on  the  Reserve  on 
August  10th  to  discuss  the  matter. 

But  no- one  wanted  plots.    Irrigation  was  something  new  and  strange. 
Chief  Mutema  was  very  suspicious.  If  they  irrigated  and  it  was  found  that 
good  crops  could  be  grown,  the  Government  would  take  a\7ay  the  land  and 
give  it  to  the  Europeans.  Besides,  Alvord  had  said  they  would  plant  maize 
as  an  irrigated  crop,  and  everyone  knew  that  maize  would  not  grow  in  the 
hot  Sabi  Valley.    Fortunately,  a  demonstrator,  Zito  Sigauke,  who  had  been 
located  there  in  1929  and  1931;  iia-d  ten  plot-holders.  These  ten  agreed  to 
do  a  one-acre  plot  each  under  irrigation.    Alvord  selected  a  level  area  of 
fertile  river- side  alluviuim  and  they  started  work  preparing  the  soil  at 
once.  By  the  middle  of  September,  eleven  more  men  had  agreed  to  take  plots, 
Alvord  came  and  stayed  right  on  the  Job  to  see  that  they  did  it  properly,  and 
before  the  end  of  September  the  21  one -acre  plots  were  all  thoroughly  irrigated 
and  planted  to  maize.  This  was  the  pilot  scheme  for  irrigation  development  in 
the  Sabi  Vallue.  Everyone  watched  it  with  keen  interest.  When  harvested,  in 
early  January,  it  gave  an  average  yield  of  l6^  bags  per  acre.  The  best  plot 
yielded  21  bags.  No  fertilizer  was  used. 

Seeing  an  abundance  of  good  water  going  to  waste,  Alvord  persuaded  the 
plot-holders  to  plant  beans  in  February  from  which  they  reaped  a  bvimper 
crop.  Beans  had  never  been  grown  in  the  Valley  and  were  a  strange  crop  to 
these  people.  Alvord  obtained  some  seed  of  Burbank  ("uality  Wheat  from 
Dr.  Thompson  at  Mount  Silinda,  and  this  was  planted  in  May  on  these  same 
plots.  This  wheat  gave  an  average  yd^d  of  6^  bags  per  acre.  The  pilot 
scheme  for  irrigation  proved  a  great  success  right  from  the  start. 

27 •  Another  member  of  Parliament.    Meanwhile,  Alvord  had  been 
travelling  on  his  "airplane" balloon  tires.  During  the  period  up  to  his 
next  long  leave  in  1935;       wore  out  three  sets  of  them.  He  was  able  to  go 
everywhere,  through  mud,  wet  vleis  and  the  worst  of  riversand  and  was  able 
to  do  centralization  surveys  in  areas  of  the  highest  rainfall,  right  through 
the  rainy  season.  By  the  end  of  1932,  he  had  surveyed  nearly  300,000  acres 
of  Native  Reserves. 

These  tires  were  responsible  for  his  second  episode  with  a  Member  of 
Parliament.  The  only  way  to  get  from  the  east  side  to  the  west  side  of  the 
Sabi  River,  without  a  kOO  mile    journey  around  its  headwaters,  was  to  be 
pulled  across  by  oxen  over  an  old  Voortrekker ' s  crossing  called  "Moodie*s 
Drift".  These  oxen  belonged  to  the  owner  of  a  million- acre  cattle  ranch 
on  the  west  bank,  whose  son-in-law  was  a  Member  of  Parliament.  The  only  way 
to  get  help  was;   to  pound  on  a  Native  drum  to  Simmon  the  oxenj  the  river  was 
over  a  mile  wide  at  this  drift  and,  during  the    dry.    season,  consisted  of  diy 
river- sand  and  several  water  channels  with  bottoms  of  shifting  sand.  After 
an  hour  or  more,  the  oxen  arrived  and,  in  another  two  hours,  with  luck,  the 
traveller  was  pulled  to  the  other  side.  The  charge  for  his  service  was  H. 
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In  November;  the  hottest  and  driest  month,  Alvord  came  to  the  east 
hank  from  Mutema  Reserve  on  his  "airplane"  tires  and  drove  straight 
across  the  river,  travelling  in  top  gear  through  dry  sand  and  in  second 
and  low  through  the  water  channels.    As  he  came  through  the  widest  and 
deepest  channel,  near  the  west  bank,  he  started  honking  his  hooter.  The 
Native  ox- team  crew  came  running  out  in  great  excitement.    As  he  drove 
up  the  steep  west  bank  and  halted  near  their  cauip,  they  went  wild, 
dancing  and  shouting  'Moto  ra  Pengal    Mtakitii    Uroyil"  (The  motor 
car  is  mad  I  Witchcraft]    Wizardry!)    As  Alvord  started  to  drive  on, 
the  ox-driver  ran  alongside  with  tears  in  his  eyes.     "What  shall  I  do? 
The  boss  counts  every  car  that  passes  and  I  have  to  give  him  LI  for  each". 
Alvord  told  him  not  to  worry;  he  would  stop  and  teH  the  boss  that  he 
did  not  use  the  oxen. 

The  ranch  house  was  some  fifteen  miles  from  the  drift.    It  was  very, 
very  hot  in  the  Valley.    Alvord  was  sweaty,  dusty  and  very,  very  dry. 
More  than  ready  for  the  usual  badge  of  Rhode sian  ranch  hospitality  -  a 
cool  drinlc  or  stimulating  cup  of  tea  on  a  shady  verandah.    He  drew  up 
at  the  front  gate,  walked  to  the  front  door  and  knocked.    The  door  was 
opened  by  the  M.P.  who  looked  at  Alvord  as  though  he  were  a  "poor  white". 
Alvoi^i  introduced  himself  and  explained  that  he  had  not  used  the  oxen  to 
cross  Moodie's  Drift.  "How  the  devil  did  you  get  across?"    "I  drove 
across  under  my  own  power".    "Nonsense,  no  car  on  earth  can  cross  that 
river  on  its  own  power". 

After  more  argment,  Alvord  invited  him  down  to  the  gate  to  see 
the  car  for  himself.  TJhen  he  saw  the  900  x  13  tires  and  was  told  they 
travelled  with  12  lbs.  press\ire  in  front  and  10  lbs.  pressure  in  the 
rear,  he  seemed  satisfied  and  turned  round  and  went  back  to  the  house.  No 
Rhode sian  hospitality I    Only  a  cold  shoulder I    No  invitation  to  a  cool 
drink  on  his  spacious,  shady  verandah.    Alvord  drove  on,  parched  and  dry 
to  his  destination  in  Fort  Victoria,  nearly  100  miles  away. 

28.  More  Famine.    The  growing  season  of  1931-32  was  also  a  bad 
season,  with  prolonged  dry  spells  in  the  middle  of  the  growing  season 
in  December,  January  and  February,  which  on  some  Reserves  were  two 
months  in  duration.    There  was  another  famine  in  the  Sabi  Valley 
where  the  only  people  to  harvest  a  crop  were  the  21  plot-holders  on  the 
new  irrigation  scheme.  Other  areas  suffered  severe  food  shortage  and, 
in  Matabeleland,  thousands  of  Head  of  cattle  were  dying  of  poverty. 

Destiny  was  helping  Alvord  to  put  over  his  Gospel  of  the  Plough.  On 
Mutema  Reserve,  people  swanned  to  the  new  irrigation  project  and  an 
additional  area  of  230  acres  was  allotted  to  plot-holders  and  put  under 
irrigation.    As  was  to  be  expected,  the  difference  yield  between  in- 
telligent, good  farming  methods  and  the  ordinary  witchcraft,  spirit - 
worship  forming  methods  was  greatest  under  adverse  weather  conditions. 
During  that  season,  a  total  of  ^91  demonstration  plots  scattered  all 
over  Rhodesia  gave  an  average  of  13. 6  bags  per  acre,  and  789  cooperators 
averaged  9  bags  per  acre.  The  average  yield  for  maize  on  demonstration 
plots  in  Norther  Mashonaland  was  21.9  bags  per  acre. 
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Wizardry.    That  year^  a  record  crop  yield  was  established 
which  stood  for  nearly  20  years.    A  Chief,  on  Belingwe  Reserve,  undertook 
to  play  a  trick  on  the  demonstrator.  He  showed  him  a  completely  worn-out 
piece  of  land,  eroded  down  to  the  subsoil  and  said,  "You  show  me  how  to 
grow  a  good  crop  on  that  land  and  I  -v/ill  believe". 

Nearby  were  three  old  abandoned  cattle  ki'aals  filled  with  accumu- 
lated manure,  which  was  almost  pure  lignin  and  humus.    Upon  Alvord*s 
instruction,  the  Demonstrator  put  a  double  application  of  that  manure  on 
the  old  Chief  ^s  demonstration  plot,  and  in  April  1932,  the  "before  harvest" 
meeting  was  held  alongside  it.  The  news  of  the  miraciilous  acre  of  maize 
had  spread  far  and  wide  and  several  hundred  Native  farmers  from  all  over 
the  Reserve  attended  this  meeting.  Alvord  explained  how  this  wonderful 
crop  was  due  to  the  heavy  plication  of  kraal  maniire  and  to  thorough 
cultivation  which  conserved  soil  moisture. 

Just  then,  his  glance  fell  upon  a  huge  empty  beer  pot  and  a  large 
enamel  basin  near  a  fire  over  which  some  Natives  had  been  toasting  ears 
of  maize.    "1*11  show  you  just  how  the  dry  air  takes  up  the  water  I V  he 
said.    He  then  had  about  of  water  poured  into  the  large  basin 

which  he  placed  upon  the  ground  in  front  of  the  crowd.    Then  he  had  two 
men  hold  the  empty  beer  pot  upside  down  over  the  fire  and  hold  a  blazing 
branch  of  wood  inside  of  it  to  hear  the  air  within.    Then,  while  all 
looked  on  with  bated  breath,  he  put  the  heated  pot  still  upside  down  into 
the  basin  of  water.    Suddenly,  with  an  audible  "swoosh"  the  water  in  the 
basin  vanished.    It  had  been  sucked  up  into  the  pot  where  the  hot  air 
was  lighter  than  the  cold  air  outside.    Group  after  group  crowded  round 
to  see  for  themselves.  "That  is  how  the  dry,  hot  sun  sucks  up  the  mois- 
tvire  from  your  lands",  said  Alvoi^.    "You  must  keep  a  lid  on  the  soil  by 
thorough  cultivation".    This  plot,  when  harvested,  gave  a  yield  of  k2^ 
bags  per  acre.  (200  lbs.  per  bag) 

30.  Too  Much  Rain  .  ^Thile  drought  and  famine  conditions  existed 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  other  areas  had  too  much  rain.    In  January 
1932,  on  Selukwe  Reserve  while  engaged  in  the  "growing  season"  inspection 
Alvord  had  the  most  harrowing  of  his  many  experiences  with  heavy  rains 
and  floods.    In  crossing  a  small  stream  his  car  got  stuck  on  the  steep 
bank  with  its  hind  wheels  slipping  on  the  slimy  mud  at  the  edge  of  the 
stream  bed.  Just  then  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents.    The  stream 
started  to  rise  rapidly.  The  demonstrator  went  to  hunt  oxen.  Alvord 
and  his  messenger  hastily  unloaded  the  car  and  stacked  camp  kit,  seat 
cusions,  everything,  on  top  of  the  bank  under  a  tree.    The  water  rose 
steadily  until  it  covered  the  whole  rear  of  the  car  and  came  over  the  front 
seat  and  the  back  half  of  the  engine. 

By  the  time  the  Demonstrator  and  some  Native  farmers  arrived  with  a 
span  of  oxen,  the  fuel  tank  at  the  rear  of  the  car  was  four  feet  under 
water  and  the  water  was  still  rising.    The  oxen  were  hitched  to  the  car 
and  dragged  it  to  safety.  Diibiously,  Alvord  removed  the  fuel    tank  cap 
expecting  to  find  the  tank  full  of  water.  But  the  vent  hole  in  it  was 
plugged  with  grease  and  no  water  had  entered*    Gingerly  he  stepped  on 
the  self-starter.    The  engine  roared  to  full  life.    He  got  out  of  the 
Reserve  just  in  time,  for  all  rivers  became  flooded  and  the  area  was 
cut  off  from  the  outside  world  for  several  days. 
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31.  Agriculture  in  Schools.    During  1932,  a  new  ciiiriculum  for 
Native  schools  was  promulgated  by  wlibh  industrial  training,  including 
agriculture,  became  conrpulsoiy  for  every  pupil,  no  matter  what  type  the 
school.    There  were  more  than  1,400  schools  and  more  than  100,000  pupils, 
enrolled  and  school  plots  on  crop-rotation  and  vegetable  growing  were 
required  in  all  schools  in  order  to  earn  the  Government  grant.    For  the 
inspection  and  supervision  of  this  work  in  the  schools,  a  full-time  or- 
ganizing instructor  was  added  to  the  staff  of  the  Ilative  Development 
Department.  During  this  period  a  new  project  was  started  by  the  Agricul- 
turist for  Natives  in  which  the  agricultural  demmstrators  began  to 
establish  vegetable  growing  and  tree  plantations  in  the  Reserves.  That 
first  year  of  the  project  a  total  of  2k'J  Native  farmers  started  growing 
vegetables  and  a  total  of  27  gum  tree  plantations  were  planted. 

32.  An  Increased  Agricultioral  Staff.    In  Jime  1932,  after  a  long 
struggle  for  approval,  five  selected  A±*rican  demonstrators  were  appointed 
to  posts  as  provincial  supeivisors,  one  for  each  province.    In  1930,  it 
had  become  evident  that  one  man  could  not  cope  with  the  ever- increasing 
scope  of  the  work  and  the  appointment  of  an  Assistant  Agriculturist  was 
asked  for.    This  was  turned  down  on  financial  grounds.    Then  Alvord 
requested  that  five  of  the  best  African  demonstrators  in  the  field  be 
withdrawn  and  sent  to  Dombashawa  without  a  salary,  for  a  year  of  train- 
ing to  qualify  them  for  posts  as  agricultural  supervisors.    To  this 

the  Co1oi±lL  Secretary  agreed,  largely  because  it  would  mean  the  saving 
of  five  demonstrators*  salaries  for  one  year.  \Taen  estimates  for  1932 
^ame  up  for  approval,  the  Colonial  Secretaiy  struck  the  salaries  for 
these  five  supervisors  off  the  list  on  grounds  of  economy,  but  when  he 
was  reminded  that  he  had  approved  the  supervisors  in  1931  and  that  these 
men  had  spent  a  fixll  year  in  training  at  Donibashawa  without  pay,  he  re- 
lented and  passed  the  item. 

These  men  relieved  Alvord  of  much  of  the  routine  inspection  of  the 
7^2  demonstration  plots  conducted  during  the  1932-33  season  and  one  of 
them  was  of  great  assistance  in  conducting  centralization  surveys. 
When  the  supervisors  assumed  duty,  however,  administrative  officers  be- 
came even  more  antagonistic  and  unwilling  to  cooperate,  and  the  new  men 
had  a  difficult  time  of  it.    Not  only  was  the  European  staff  of  an  en- 
tirely separate  department  interloping  in  the  administration  of  Native 
Reserves,  but  nc^  Africans  were  doing  it.    The  antagonism  extended 
right  up  to  the  higher  authorities  and  in  November,  1932,  Alvord  drafted 
a  memorandum  pointing  out  the  difficulties  arising  in  trying  to  separate 
development  from  administration  and  urging  that  he  and  his  entire  staff 
be  transferred  back  to  the  Department  of  Native  Affairs. 


ft 
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33*  A  Confidential  Conference.    In  December;,  1932,  the  Chief  Native 
Commissioner  invited  Alvord  to  his  office  for  a  confidential  conference. 
He  asked  him  what  provision  he  would  like  to  have  made  on  Estimates  for 
1933  in  case  a  transfer  were  made.  They  discussed  the  situation  fully. 
The  ever- increasing  scope  of  the  work^  the  unlimited  demand  from  Reserve 
natives  all  over  the  country  for  centrsuLization  surveys  to  be  madej 
the  need  for  soil  survey  work  to  ascertain  the  agricultural  potentialities 
of  the  reserves^  and  the  necessity  for  an  adequate  supervisory  staff. 
Alvord  asked  for  a  European  Agricultui^  Assistant  and  two  European  Land 
Inspectors  with  a  knowledge  of  surveying. 
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D.    m  EPOCH-MAKING  ACTION. 

1.  The  Head  of  a  Department.  The  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  on 
April  1,  1933 >  marked  an  epoch-making  event  in  the  history  of  develop- 
ment in  Native  Reserves.  The  Agricultiirist  for  Natives,  together  vith 
his  entire  demonstration  staff  was  transferred  back  to  the  Department  of 
Native  Affairs.  Good  relations  with  the  administrative  officers  were 
restored  and  the  anticipated  expansion  referred  to  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  Premier  in  his  letter  of  1928  had  occurred  in  five  years'  time,  Just 
as  he  had  predicted. 

A  sub -department  was  formed,  designated  as  Vote  k/lll,  Development 
of  Native  Areas  and  Reserves.    At  the  same  time  the  title  of  Director 
of  Native  Development  was  transferred  to  the  Chief  Native  Commissioner, 
who  was  also  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs.  And,  Native  Education  was 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Native  Affairs.  The  former  Director 
of  Native  Development  was  offered  a  new  appointment  as  Director  of  Na- 
tive Education,  but  he  declined  and  left  the  country,  becoming  the  se- 
cond Director  of  Native  Development  to  tal^e  this  action.    Thus,  Native 
Administration,  Native  Education  and  Native  Development  were  placed  in 
one  Department  of  Government  under  one  Cabinet  Minister,  where  they 
really  should  have  been  from  the  start. 

2.  The  Question  of  Salary  and  Status.    In  February  1933,  Government 
Notice  No.  117  of  1933  had  been  issued  in  which  all.  Technical  Division 
posts  of  the  Civil  Searvice  were  listed  and  regraded  to  conform  with  the 
increased  cost  of  living.  The  Senior  Grade  to  which  the  Agriculturist 
for  Natives  was  appointed  in  I926  was  raised  to  a  starting  salary  of 
£.750  per  annum.    In  1933 ,  Alvord's  salary  was  L725  per  annum.  This 
meant  that  a  new  man  appointed  to  Senior  Grade  would  start  at  a  Ugher 
salary  than  his  was  after  6|-  years  of  service.  All  of  his  colleagues, 
who  were  in  the  Senior  Technical  Grade  with  him  in  I926  had  been  ad- 
vanced in  salary  in  1931  and  again  in  1933*    But,  strangest  of  all,  al- 
though he  i/as  now  on  Fixed  Establishment,  his  post  was  not  even  listed 
in  the  Technical  Division  in  the  New  Government  Notice. 

The  Chief  Native  Commissioner  put  the  matter  forward,  pointing  out 
that  Alvord's  responsibilities  and  scope  of  duties  had  now  advanced 
considerably  beyond  those  of  an  ordinary  technical  assistant  and  re- 
commended that  the  matter  be  put  right.  Back  came  the  same  old  reply 
from  the  Public  Services  Board,  ''In  view  of  the  fact:,  that  Mr.  Alvord 
is  not  a  British  subject  his  post  is  not  listed  and  it  is  considered 
that  he  should  remain  on  the  grade  to  which  he  was  originally  appointed." 

3*  Carrying  On.    In  spite  of  his  disappointment  at  this  lack  of  fair 
play,  Alvord  carried  on  enthusiastically  with  his  increased  respon- 
sibilities. After  completing  the  circuit  of  "before -harvest"  meetings 
throughout  the  country,  he  surveyed  an  irrigation  canal  on  Zimunya 
Reserve  to  be  operated  cooperatively  by  thirty- two  Native  farmers.  On 
June  1st,  an  Assistant  Agriculturist,  Mr.  G.  R.  R.  Palmer,  assumed  duty 
and  supervised  the  construction  of  this  canal.    Mr.  Palmer  came  over 
on  transfer  from  the  European  Agricultural  Department  and  throiogh  this 
action  lost  many  of  his  friends  among  the  European  farmers. 
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Two  Land  Inspectors  also  assumed  duty  on  June  1st,  namely  Messrs. 
D.  de  Croiidace  and  J.  Savory.  The  former  was  a  mine    surveyor  and 
the  latter  a  railway  surveyor.    After  holding  the  Annual  Conference 
for  demonstrators  at  Dombashawa,  Alvord  spent  two  months  teaching  these 
men  the  technique  of  soil  survey  work,  namely  the  mapping  and  classifi- 
cation of  soils  and  other  featiires  of  land  sur^/ey,  and  how  to  proceed 
with  centralization  surveys  on  the  Resei*ves.  These  men,  during  their 
first  year  on  the  job,  mapped  736,000  acres  in  Native  Reserves. 

k,  A  Joh  for  Winter  Months.    In  1933  Alvord  decided  that  his 
primary  job  for  the  winter  months  should  be  irrigation  development  in 
the  arid  Sabi  Valley.  That  \d.nter,  he  extended  the  Mutema  irrigation 
scheme  and  allotted  plots  for  irrigation  to  additional  natives.  He 
also  surveyed  a  second  canal  on  that  Reserve  which  would  command  more 
than  1,000  acres.  He  located  and  made  a  preliminary  investigation  of 
eight  different  possible  irrigs.tion  projects  and  made  reports  on  them 
to  the  Chief  Native  Commissioner. 

His  decision  to  make  this  a  winter  Job  was  crystalized  in  November 
when,  during  the  hottest  time  of  the  year,  he  made  a  preliminary  survey 
for  a  canal  from  the  Sabi,  at  Chibuwe  on  Musikivanthu  Reserve.  Here, 
with  the  hot  tropical  sun  beating  down  on  the  back  of  his  neck  as  he 
used  his  dunipy  level,  he  was  stricken  with  sunstroke.  An  old  native 
man  told  the  natives  to  carry  AJLvord  out  into  the  Sabi  River,  stretch 
him  out  in  running  mter  in  the  shade  of  river  reeds,  with  just  his 
face  above  the  surface  of  the  water.    He  lay  there  from  midday  until 
after  sunset.    They  then  carried  him  back  to  camp  and  put  him  into  bed. 

Next  morning,  he  managed  to  drive  thirty  miles  up  to  the  Mutema 
canal  camp.  And  the  next  day,  he  made  it  fifty  miles  north  to  Mutam- 
bara  Mission,  where  the  nurse  there  put  him  to  bed.    Two  days  later, 
he  was  able  to  drive  the  2l6  miles  tome  to  Salisbury.  There  was  no 
further  question  about  it.    Irrigation  development  in  the  Sabi  was  a 
job  for  the  winter  time.    It  -vTas  lucky  for  him  that  he  had  the  Assis- 
tant Agriculturist  to  supervise  the  ever-growing  staff  of  native  demon- 
strators . 

5.  Model  Rural  Villages.    In  193^;  a  total  of  1,280  demonstration 
plots  throughout  the  country  gave  an  average  yield  sixteen  times  greater 
than  the  native  lands  adjacent  to  them.  The  African  staff  was  increased 
by  the  appointment  of  nine  new  agricultural  demonstrators  and  four  new 
Community  demonstrators.    This  brought  the  community  demonstrator  staff 
up  to  five,  located  in  Reserves  where  centralization  surveys  had  been 
completed  and  responsible  for  assisting  the  people  during  the  dry  winter 
months  to  lay  out  model  rural  villages  and  boundary  lines  between  grazing 
and  arable  areas.  They  were  instructed  to  urge  as  many  as  possible  to 
build  better  houses  of  one,  two,  three,  four  or  even  more  rooms  and  to 
put  in  proper  doors  and  windows.    All  pole  and  mud  huts  were  to  be 
abolished  and  substituted  with  larger  well -ventilated  circular  huts  or 
houses  of  Kimberley  brick  or  burned  brick.  This  meant  all-out  programs 
of  brickmaking  and  instruction  in  proper  roofing  for  multiple -roomed 
houses. 
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The  demonstrators  also  assisted  and  instructed  in  locating  and 
erecting  proper  cattle  kraals  on  the  grazing  side  of  the  villages, 
well  away  from  the  residential  lines,  and  erecting  improved  grain 
huts.  During  the  rainy  season,  they  had  a  full-time  job  in  the 
planting  of  communal  tree  plantations  along  the  aoreihle  side  of  the 
village  lines,  the  improvement  of  springs  and  wells,  kraal  and  village 
sanitation  and  the  construction  of  new  village  roads  and  the  improvement 
of  existing  roads. 

These  men  made  a  great  success  of  the :^  job,  right  from  the  start. 
The  full  confidence  of  the  native  people  in  the  Government  scheme  for 
development  had  been  won  and  everywhere  they  were  willing  to  cooperate. 

^*  Famine  Again.    i\l though  3rains  were  fairly  good  throughout 
most  of  the  country  in  the  season  of  1933-3^^  there  was  severe  drought  in 
the  arid  Sabi  Valley.    No  rain  fell  from  January  onwards.  All  local  crops 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Valley  in  the  Nyanyadzi  area  were  completely 
wiped  out  and  the  natives  appealed  to  Government  for  famine  relief  grain. 

The  Chief  Native  Commissioner  decided  that  these  people  would 
have  to  work  for  their  food  while  digging  an  irrigation  furrow  from  the 
Nyanyadzi  River.  Alvord  had  previously  located  a  small  area  of  about 
fifty  acres  on  the  north  banli  of  the  river  which  could  be  brought  under 
irrigation  by  digging  a  small  furrow.  Word  was  sent  to  the  people  through 
the  Native  Commissioner.    Food  supplies  and  tools  were  dispatched  and 
Alvord  went  down  to  survey  the  furrow  and  start  them  on  the  job. 

Upon  arrival  he  fo\md  that  all  able-bodied  men  had  gone  to  seek  work 
to  eam  money  with  which  to  buy  food.  Only  women  and  children  were  left 
in  the  kraals  and  a  few  old  men.  These  people,  in  an  advanced  state  of 
semi- starvation,  eagerly  agreed  to  work  for  food.  So,  26  women  and  three 
old  grandfathers,  working  with  picks  and  shovels,  dug  the  main  furrow  to  a 
width  of  three  feet,  a  depth  of  eighteen  inches  and  a  length  of  600  yards. 
Then,  "vdiile  Alvord  and  the  old  men  and  some  of  the  women  put  in  the  weir 
and  headgate,  the  rest  of  them  cleared  the  lands  and  got  them  ready  for 
planting.  In  early  October  29  acres  in  one-acre  plots  were  planted  to 
maize.  I^Jhen  the  men  returned  home  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  foimd  that  their 
abandoned  wives  and  children  were  well-fed  and  healthy,  with  more  food 
than  they  could  possibly  buy  with  the  money  they  had  earned.    The  average 
yield  from  these  29  plots  was  ik^  bags  per  acre. 

Meanwhile,  under  Alvord *s  direction,  work  was  started  on  the  large 
furrow  on  Mutema  Reserve^  the  people  working  without  pay  for  famine 
relief  grain.  A  small  furrow,  which  had  been  dug  previously  by  private 
farmers  on  Mutambara  Reseorve,  was  taken  over  by  the  Government,  enlarged 
and  extended  to  irrigate  more  than  150    acres  and  plots  were  allocated  to 
individual  farmers  on  this  project. 

?.  One  Man's  Progress.    A  vivid  idea  of  what  was  happening  to  in- 
dividual natives  all  over  Rhodesia  may  be  gleaned  from  the  story  of 
Vambe,  who  lived  on  Shiota  Reserve,  south  of  Salisbury.  In  I928,  he 
was  a  poor  man,  dressed  in  ragged,  tattered  clothes  and  living  in  a  pri- 
mitive pole  and  mud  hut  which  he  and  his  family  shared  with  the  goats 
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and  fowls.  The  hut  was  divided  into  two  rooms  with  a  partition  and 
only  one  outside  door.  The  goats  and  fowls  had  to  pass  through  the 
one  living  room  to  enter  and  leave  the  hut.    His  one  wife  was  dressed 
in  a  ragged,  greasy  goat -skin  drape,  and  she  was  naked  from  the  waist  up. 
His  three  children  ran  about  naked, 

When  the  demonstrator  was  located  on  the  Reserve  in  1928,  Vambe 
became  one  of  his  first  plot-holders.  He  had  a  plough,  and  was  tilling 
a  total  of  32  acres  of  old,  worn-out  soil,  almost  pure  sand.    But  his 
cattle  kraal  was  belly-deep  in  years  of  accumulated^  we3J.-rotted  manure. 
In  1929,  he  harvested  more  bags  of  maize  from  his  one -acre  demonstration 
plot  than  from  all  his  other  31  acres  combined.  He  realized  immediately 
how  foolish  it  was  to  waste  his  time,  labor  and  seed  in  ineffective  farming 
methods . 

In  November  1929 >  he  added  three  more  acres  to  the  original  unit, 
started  a  systematic  crop  rotation  on  four  acres,  with  outstanding  re- 
sults.   In  1932,  the  crops  on  this  demonstration  plot  were  so  outstanding 
that  news  of  it  spread  for  a  hundred  miles  in- all  directions.  Native 
farmers  travelled  by  foot  and  bicycle  from  distant  Reserves  to  see  it  for 
themselves.  Maize  stood  12  feet  high,  rupoko  5  feet  high  and  peaiiuts  2 
feet  high.    That  year,  at  the  "before -harvest"  meeting  held  alongside 
his  plots,  he  told  the  assembled  2,300  -odd  natives  that  never  again 
would  he  scratch  the  soil  "like  a  baboon  for  worms.'    He  then  added 
four  more  acres  to  the  rotation  and  spent  his  full  time  on  8 -acre, 
^-course  rotation,  abandoning  all  primitive  methods.  He  made  his  two 
wives  limit  their  laboiars  to  a  proper  il-course  rotation  on  two  acres 
each. 

8.  The  First  "Master  Farmer".  By  193^,  Vambe  had  three  wives,  each 
with  crop  rotations,  a  farm  car,  two  ploughs,  a  planter,  harrows  and 
cultivators.  He  was  mailing  compost  and  took  proper  care  of  his  livestock 
in  well-built  cattle  ki^ls,  goat  house  and  fowl  houses.  Alvord  took  the 
Chief  Native  Commissioner  out  to  the  Reserve  to  show  him  just  what  Vambe 
was  doing  and  together  they  decided  that  Vambe  should  be  honoin'ed  as  a 
'Master  Farmer".    So,  in  193^1-,  at  the   'before -harvest"  meeting  alongside 
his  lands,  Vambe  was  presented  with  a  certificate  as  a  MASTER  FART/iER. 
Thus  began  the  scheme  for  Master  Fanner  awards  to  which  later  an  ornate 
badge  was  added  to  the  printed  certificate. 

Today,  Vambe  is  a  progressive  and  prosperous  farmer,  an  outstanding 
leader  of  his  people,  who  dressed  as  well  as  any  white  man.  He  has  ac- 
quired, during  the  years,  a  total  of  fo\ir  wives  and  many  well-fed  children, 
all  living  in  well-built  brick  houses.  He  owns  fine  herds  of  cattle, 
goats  and  pigs,  a  large  TTagon,  a  cart,  ploughs,  harrows,  cultivators 
and  planters.    All  of  his  many  children  have  been  or  are  being  educated 
in  Mission  and  Government  schols  and  Vambe  has  raised  their  high  tuition 
fees  and  expenses  from  his  farming  operations.    Some  years  ago  he 
purchased  a  230-au3re  farm  for  his  oldest  son,  who  had  been  educated  in 
agriculture  at  Dombashawa.    One  of  his  sons  is  now  employed  as  an  agricul- 
tural demonstrator.  His  story  is  typical  of  many  which  would  be  written 
about  Master  Farmers  throughout  the  country,  for  today  there  are  more  than 
1,200  Master  Farmers  on  Shiota  Reserve  alone. 
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9.  The  Need  for  Markets.    In  spite  of  the  extensive  development 

in  Native  Agriciilture  during  the  previous  eight  years ^  there  were  still 
many  Reserves  vhere  native  farmers  vere  not  able  to  sell  grain  for  cash. 
Only  such  farmers  as  Vamhe,  who  ve3:*e  fairly  close  to  the  Eiiropean  mar- 
kets in  larger  towns  and  could  deliver  their  grain^  were  able  to  sell 
for  cash.  By  193^^  European  traders  had  established  a  number  of  "l^ffir 
truck;**  stores  on  Reserves  throughout  the  country,  but  trade  with  these 
was  in  kind.  African  farmers  could  buy  a  plough  or  anything  else  in 
stock  by  exchanging  grain  for  it.  But  the  price  allowance  for  grain 
•v/as  very  low,  while  the  price  for  the  goods  the  African  bought  in  ret\im 
was  very  high.  Usually  the  kaffir  truck  price  for  grain  was  fifty 
percent  below  the  price  of  grain  in  European  centres,  while  the  price 
of  the  goods  given  in  exchange  for  the  grain  was  fifty  loercent  higher  than 
in  European  .centres.    In  remote  Reserves,  the  traders  would  exchange 
only  salt  or  "limbo"  gor  grain. 

This  inrposed  upon  the  Africans  a  hand-to-mouth  existence,  under 
which  they  could  scarcely  progress.    All  over  the  country  natives 
were  asking  with  wisdom,  "What  is  the  use  of  adopting  better  methods 
and  producing  more  crops  when  there  is  no  market?''  Alvord  again  em- 
phasized in  his  annual  report  the  need  for  a  cash  market  for  surplus 
crops  grown  by  Africans  as  an  essential  to  their  economic  development. 
With  no  income,  they  were  low  consimiers,  to  the  detriment  of  the  whole 
country.  They  could  not  prosper  and  become  self-supporting  rural  com- 
munities unless  a  market  for  their  surplus  crops  could  be  developed. 

10.  A  Retrogressive  Step.    This  development  of  the  kaffir  truck 
trade  in  grain  grown  by  Africans  resulted  in  strong  opposition  from 
European  farmers  throughout  the  country.    The  feeling  became  so  strong 
in  193^  that  the  Chief  Native  Commissioner  was  influenced  and  took  a 
very  retrogressive  step.  He  ruled  that  the  saturation  point  had  been 
reached  with  regard  to  the  number  of  agricultural  demonstrators  and 
ordered  that  demonstrator  training  at  Dombasha^Ta  should  be  discontinued. 
Alvord  pointed  out  that,  allowing  for  those  then  in  training,  there  was 
a  total  of  only  6o  demonstrators  and,  that,  up  to  that  time  the  leakage 
due  to  discharges,  resignations  and  death  had  been  about  ten  percent. 
The  Chief  Native  Commissioner  rulfc  then  that  only  six  men  could  be  en- 
rolled each  year  for  training.    Sixty  demonstrators  for  750,000  people 
living  on  21,000,000  acres i    The  effect  of  this  retrogressive  step  was 
that  the  total  staff  of  demonstrators  was  increased  by  only  six  over  a 
period  of  five  years. 

11.  A  Start  on  Cotton  Growing.    In  193^^  Alvord  persuaded  demonstrators 
in  elevQidifferent  areas  which  he  thought  suitable  to  plant  an  experimental 
plot  to  cotton.  The  results  of  this  experiment  were  very  satisfactory 

and  clearly  indicated  that  cotton  would  be  a  suitable  crop  for  African 
farmers,  provided  the  problems  of  marketing  could  be  solved.    This  i^as 
the  beginning  of  cotton  growing  by  Africans.    It  gradually  developed 
until  by  19^0  more  than  i^-, 000, 000  lbs,  were  produced  annually  by  natives 
and  Southern  Rhodesia  was  really  on  the  map  with  regain  to  cotton  groxang. 
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12.  Again ^  Salary  and  S tat iis.    In  January  1935;  CkDvemment 
Notice  No.  22  of  193p  y^s  issued  in  vhlch  Senior  Grade  Technical  Officers 
in  the  group  to  which  Alvord  was  originally  appointed  in  1926  were 
gazetted  on  a  scale  of  lajQO  x  L30  to  L900  per  annim.    He  called  atten- 
tion once  more  to  the  fact  that  his  post  as  AgricLilturist^  Native  Affairs 
Department,  was  not  listed  and  received  the  usual  reply,  "Mr.  Alvord  is 
not  a  British  subject  and  for  that  reason  the  post  is  not  graded.  He 
should  remain  on  at  the  scale  to  which  he  was  originally  appointed". 
Thus,  all  technical  officers  in  this  Senior  group  went  on  L30  per  annum 
increments,  while  Alvord  remained  on  the  old  scale,  already  superceded 
twice  of  L600  X  L25  to  L8OO  per  annum. 

13  A  Hurry-Up  Job.    Alvord  had  applied  to  go  on  long  leave  in 
Apill  193.5-    He  had  turned  over  the  supervision  of  the  work  in  Mata- 
beleland  and  Midlands  to  the  Assistant  Agriculturist  while  he  looked 
after  all  of  Mashonaland.    VJhen  the  class  of  community  demonstrators 
completed  their  course  and  were  ready  for  appointment  on  January  1st, 
it  was  discovered  that  there  i^as  one  more  community  demonstrator  'ttian 
centralized  Reserves.  This  man  had  to  have  a  place  to  work;  and  so, 
during  January  and  February,  1935^  right  in  the  middle  of  a  heavy  rainy 
season,  Alvord  aided  by  his  "airplane"  balloon  tires  and  assisted  by 
the  African  supervisor  and  the  new  community  demonstrator,  made  a  cen- 
tralization survey  of  Seki  Reserve,  near  Salisbury,  which  totalled  83,000 
acres.  Taking  advantage  of  the  long  simmier  days,  they  worked  from  5^30  a.m. 
to  6:30  p.m.,  completed  the  entire  area  and  laid  out  severaX  model  rural 
villages.  Then,  after  going  thro\igh  with  a  month  of  daily  'before  - 
harvest"  meetings  in  demonstration  centres  during  March  and  April,  he 
left  on  the  23rd  April  with  his  wife  and  five  children  for  the  United 
States  on  a  period  of  six  months'  leave. 

Ik.  A  Broad  Outlook.    Upon  his  arrival  in  New  York  City,  Alvord 
called  upon  Dr.  H.  Reisner,  Executive  Secretary,  Agricultural  Missions, 
Inc.,  who,  together  with  Dr.  Jesse  Jones  of  the  Phelps -Stokes  Foundation, 
made  him  a  liberal  travelling  grant  to  enable  him  to  make  a  first -band 
study  of  agricultural  extension jwork  for  negroes  in  the  Southern  States 
and  for  Indians  in  the  Southwest.    Also,  to  visit  si>:  negro  colleges  and 
institutes  in  the  South  and  to  make  a  coir^lete  figure  8  circuit  of  the 
United  States,  from  coast  to  coast,  visiting  seven  of  the  most  out- 
standing soil  conservation  projects  under  differnt  climatic  conditions. 

He  bought  a  second-hand,  T-passenger  Lincoln  limousine  in  New  York, 
took  out  the- sliding  glass  panel  back  of  the  driver's  seat  and  stajrted 
out  with  his  family  of  seven  on  a  trip  which  turned  out  to  be  13,664 
miles  long.  He  went  first  to  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  met  several  of 
his  fomer  friends  and  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  '.conferred  with  the  heads  of  the  Departments  concerning  his 
proposed  travel  and  study.    The  family  then  proceeded  on  its  way. 
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15.  Temptation .    MidT^ay  through  the  journey^  the  Alvords  took  a 
brealc  for  a  visit  with  Mrs.  Alvord's  tvo  brothers^  lawyers  in  the  city 
of  Norfolk  in  the  fertile  State  of  Nebraska.  The  younger  "brother 
showed  Alvord  some  clipx3ings  reporting  on  some  forty   I>laster  Fanners  ' 
of  the  State,  who  had  made  a  net  annual  income  of  more  than  $30,000  off 
an  average  of  330  acres  each. 

Then  they  made  him  a  very  tempting  offer  to  go  in  with  them  in  a 
partnership  to  operate  three  fertile    farms,  totalling  more  than  600 
acres,  within  a  five -mile  radium  of  Norfolk.  These  fams  belonged  to 
^^rs.  Alvord,  and  the  two  brothers  jointly.    Alvord  was  to  manage  the 
business  and  they  would  be  the  sleeping  partners.    It  was  a  pe2*fect 
set-up  for  a  combined  crop  production,  cattle  raising  and  beef  and  pork 
fattening  business  which  could  not  fail  to  bring  in  thousands  of  dollars 
annually  to  all  of  them.    It  was  a  great  temptation  and  had  a  great 
appeal  to  Alvord.  He  was  still  smarting  from  what  he  felt  to  be  unfair 
discrimination  on  grading  and  salary  from  the  Rhodesian  Government.  He 
told  the  brothers  that  he  would  give  them  an  answer  on  his  return  from 
the  circuit  through  the  Southwest,  California  and  the  Northwest. 

-^^^  Rejection  .  By  the  time  they  reached  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  resign.  He  would  write  and  give  the  three  month's 
notice  required  and  arrange  with  his  Salisbury  agents  to  dispose  of  his 
property  in  Rhodesia.  It  would  mean  a  good  and  interesting  life  for  him 
and  an  jppport unity  for  his  children  to  grow  up  and  be  educated  in  the 
schools  and  universities  of  America. 

Then  destiny  took  a  hand.  Next  day,  officials  of  the  Indian  Service 
took  him  out  to  see  one  of  their  ''control  of  flood-"^7aters  for  irrigation'' 
projects.  There  had  been  a  ver^'^  heavy  rain  the  previous  day.  Flood 
waters  from  the  distant  mountains  had  been  diverted  and  spread  out  fan- 
wise  through  gated  contour  ridges  overoa  large  area  of  almost  level  land. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  spot  the  area  was  swarming  over  with  naked 
Indians,  stripped  to  their  '"G"  strings,  fishing  driftwood  out  of  the  mujd, 
while  scane,  with  horses  and  dam- scoops  were  levelling  off  the  higli  spots 
which  the  water  had  missed.  Their  tanned,  bronze  skins  were  much  the  same 
color  as  those  of  the  Bantu  people  of  Rhodesia. 

Alvord  was  struck  with  nostalgia  and  vividly  reminded  of  the  needs 
of  his  black  people  in  Africa.  If  these  red  Indians  had  had  wool  on  their 
heads  instead  of  straight  black  hair,  he  could  have  sworn  he  was  back 
in  the  arid  Sabi  Valley  on  an  irrigation  project.  Back  in  Flagstaff,  he 
told  his  wife  and  childiren  he  had  changed  his  mind.  They  were  going  back 
to  Rhodesia.    The  children  were  delighted.  It  was  far  too  hot  for  them 
in  the  United  States.    They  longed  for  the  cool  climate  of  the  high- veld 
in  Rhodesia.  The  family  arrived  back  in  Rhodesia  in  early  November,  just 
before  the  planting  season. 
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•  17 •  A  Self-Rimning  Enterprise.    Back  on  the  job,  Plvord  found 
that  things  had  carried  nn  -with  their  own  momentiJiia.    Mr.  G.  W.  Swan 
had  been  seconded  from  Dombashawa  to  act  during  his  absence,  and  Alvord 
found  that  he  and  Palmer  had  done  a  good  Job  of  supervising  the  work. 
The  1;722  demonstration  iDlots  harvested  in  1935  had  given  an  average 
yield  ten  times  better  than  yields  on  oixiinary  lands  adjacent. 

But  the  usual  programme  of  winter  work  was  at  a  standstill^  e:^- 
cept  for  the  work  of  the  Land  Inspectors  on  soil  surveys  and  centrali- 
zation surveys.  Alvord  had  expected  to  find  the  second  canal  on 
Mutema  Reserve  completed  and  ready  for  use,  but  the  people  had  reaped 
a  bumber  crop  and  wo\£Ld  not  continue  to  do  further  work  for  food  only 
on  the  new  furrow. 

The  people  on  the  small  Nyanyadzi  furrow  had  haarvested  a  crop  of 
beans  in  April  and  a  crop  of  wheat  in  August,  which  when  added  to  the 
maize  crop  reaped  in  January  gave  them  a  total  crop  of  ^20  bags  of 
grain.    They  all  set  to  with  enthusiasm  and  by  August  1935 >  the 
entire  area  of  forty  acres  was  cleared  and  in  September  it  was  planted. 

18.  A  British  Subject.    Upon  his  return  to  Rhodesia,  Alvord 
realized  that  not  having  British  citizenship  was  a  definite  drawback 
to  his  work,  even  though  his  ancestors  on  both  sides  of  the  family  came 
out  of  England.    He  had  now  irrevocably  decided  to  give  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  service  to  the  Bantu  people,  so  the  first  thing  he  did  upon 
his  return  in  November  was  to  make  application  for  naturalization  as  a 
British  subject.    He  received  his  nat^Iralization  pajjers  about  the 
middle  of  December  and  immediately  \Trote  a  minute  to  the  Chief  Native 
Conanissioner  regarding  the  matter  of  salary  status  and  the  grading  of 
his  post,  pointing  out  that  the  only  previous  objection  no  longer  exis- 
ted. 

The  matter  was  submitted  to  the  Public  Services  Board  and  back 
came  the  reply  'As  !4r.  Alvord 's  salary  is  at  present  £775  per  annum, 
it  is  recommended  that  he  be  granted  an  increase  to  L78O  per  annirna, 
the  next  step  in  the  higher  grade,  from  the  1st  of  April  193^." 
This,  by  a  L5  increase  in  193^,  he  was  placed  at  the  beginning  salaiy 
for  Senior  Grade  Technical  Officers,  though  he  had  already  served  as 
a  Senior  Technical  Officer  for  ten  years.  The  fact "that  all  other 
officers  with  whom  he  was  originally  graded  in  I926  had  been  regraded 
four  times  since  then  and  that  they  had  also  been  receiving  annual  in- 
crements of  L30  for  the  past  four  years,  compared  with  his  L25,  was 
ignored.    In  fact,  he  was  four  years  behind  in  grade  compared  with 
other  technical  officers  who  joined  the  service  with  him  in  1926. 
Government  Notice  No.  63I  of  19 3^  was  issued  the  following  August, 
listing  his  post  once  more  in  the  same  group  of  officers  Td.th  whom  he 
was  listed  upon  his  original  appointment  ten  years  previously. 

19.  An  Episode.    During  an  inspection  of  demonstration  plots 

on  Maranke  Reserve  in  January  19 3^,  the  demonstrator  suddenly,  yelled 
"Nyokal''    (Snai^ei)    Alvord  saw  coming  straight  at  him  a  huge,  banded 
cobra  with  its  head  about  three  feet  off  the  ground.    He  instinctively 
grabbed  his  helmet  from  his  head  and  struck  the  snake  alongside  its 
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head^  knocking  it  sideways.    Simultaneously^  he  darted  to  get  avay  from 
it  and  stubbed  his  toe  on  a  tuft  of  grass  and  tumbled  head  over  heels. 
He  thought  the  snake  had  him  for  certain,  hut  when  he  got  to  his 
feet  he  found  it  had  vanished  down  a  hole.  Alvord  sent  the  Demonstrator 
to  his  car  for  the  shotgun,  then  i/ith  trigger  cocked^  he  stealthily 
crept  up  to  the  hole.  Suddenly  the  cobra  lunged  irpward  and  Alvord 
pulled  the  trigger.  The  shot's  momentum  carried  the  cobra  eompletely 
out  of  the  ground  and  it  lay  writhing  with  a  partially  severed  head. 
T'Jhen  stretched  out  it  measured  over  nine  feet  of  alternating  bands  of 
color  from  nose  to  tip  of  tail. 

Local  natives  arrived  from  all  directions  in  great  excitement. 
One  old  man  in  a  monkey- tail  apron  executed  a  war  dance  and  sang  and 
shouted  for  Joy.    One  of  his  best  oxen  had  been  killed  by  this  snake 
a  few  days  before^  and  other  cattle  and  a  dog  had  also  been  killed. 
This  snake,  possessed  by  a  demon,  had  troi^bled  them  for  weeks  and  nrniy 
sacrifices  and  offerings  had  been  made  to  the  Spirits  to  appease  its 
anger,  without  results.    Now,  the  white  man's  magic    had  overcome  it 
and  all  were  elated  and  happy. 

20.  How  Soil  Conservation  Work  Started  in  Rhodesia.    Alvord  re- 
ported to  the  Chief  Native  Commissioner  on  hfe  four  months  of  travel 
and  stiidy  in  America  in  connection  with  soil  conservation  work  and  ex- 
tension work  among  the  negroes  and  Indians  there.    He  panted  out  that 
some  areas  on  Native  Reserves  were  as  badly  eroded  as  some  of  the  worst 
areas  in  the  United  States,  and  he  estimated  that  1^  million  acres,  or 
sixteen  percent  of  ai^ble  land  in  Native  Reserves  had  been  badly  damaged 
by  sheet  and  gully  erosion.    He  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  Soil 
Conservation  Officer  for  work  in  Native  Reserves  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.    This  was  approved. 

The  year  I936  was  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  Rhodesia  and  also 
the  African  continent,  for  on  June  1st,  this  officer  assumed  duty- 
probably  the  first  Soil  Conservation  Officer,  as  such^  to  be  appointed 
in  the  whole  of  Africa.    He  was  Mr.  K.  MacKenzie  who  had  had  previous 
experience  in  irrigation  and  terracing  on  farms.    His  first  assignment 
was  to  put  the  150-acre  Mutambara  irrigation  scheme,  which  was  on  slop- 
ing red  soil,  under  contour  ridges  and  stone  pitched  drops  in  the  fur- 
row.   At  the  same  time,  he  proceeded  with  the  contour  ridging  of  a 
cri-tical  area  on  Zimunyu  Reserve  south  of  IMtali,    This  systematic 
soil  conservation  work  under  the  Department  of  Native  Agriculture  was 
begun  five  years  before  similar  work  was  undertaken  by  the  European 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

During  the  year  which  followed  four  African  Erosian  Control  de- 
monstrators were  assigned  to  work  imder  MacKenzie,  and  three  of  the 
agricultural  demonstrators  were  seconded  to  erosion  control  work,  so 
that  there  was  a  total  of  seven  demonstrators  working  on  eight  different 
erosion  control  projects,  each  with  a  gang  of  laborers  in  his  charge. 
This  movement  put  Southern  Rhodesia  in  the  vanguard  with  regard  to  soil 
conservation.  European  farmers  received  soil  conservation  service  in 
19^1.  Today,  overseas  experts  who  visit  this  country  assert  that,  on 
a  comparative  basis,  Southern  Rhodesia  leads  the  world  in  this  sort  of 
work. 


21.  Dr.  Reisner's  Visit.    An  outstanding  event  of  193^  "was  a 
visit  from  Dr.  John  H.  Reisner,  Executive  Secretary,  Agricultural  Mis- 
sions, Inc.,  New  York  City.    He  was  on  an  eight  month  tour  of  Africa, 
financed  by  a  Carnegie  Grant,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  first  hand 
study  cf  efforts  by  Governments  and  Missions  in  connection  with  develop- 
ment of  rui-al  community  life  and  agriculture  among  the  indigenous  Afri- 
can people.    Alvcrd  took  him  on  an  extended  tour  through  Reserves, 
showing  him  the  agricultural  and  community  demonstration  work,  centrali- 
zation and  irrigation  development  in  the  arid  Sabi  Valley    they  also 
visited  major  Mission  stations. 

Reisner  -^-^as  astounded  at  the  progress,  especially  in  improved  hous- 
ing and  model  rural  villages  and  the  universal  use  of  kraal  manure  in 
the  lands.    On  the  Mutema  irrigation  project,  he  had  the  unique  experi 
ence  of  eating  for  the  first  time  inside  a  native  house.    The  house 
was  well-built  of  brick,  thatched  with  wheat  straw,  well -ventilated  and 
cool,  although  it  was  October,  the  hottest  time  of  the  year.    It  was 
furnished  with  good  furniture  made  of  Moujat  Silinda  mahogany.  The 
demonstrator's  wife,  trained  at  Mount  Silinda  in  domestic  science,  pro- 
vided a  tea  with  home  made  bread.    The  tea  was  served  in  style  on  a 
mahogany  tray  with  milk  jug  and  sugar  bowl  covered  with  bead-igdged  lace 
doilies.    The  freshly  bailed  bread.-  was  made  of  home -made  yeast  and 
whole-wheat  flour,  ground  from  wheat  grown  on  the  project.  Reisner 
eyed  this  dubiously  and  hesitantly,  asked  for  'only  about  one -fourth 
of  a  slice",  as  he  ''Ifasn't  very  hungiy".    He  found  it  so  delicious, 
with  butter,  peanat  butter  and  fresh  honey,  that  he  almost  finished 
the  whole  loaf.    During  his  eight -month  tour  he  visited  a  total  of 
fourteen  territories  and  colonies  in  Africa  and  upon  his  return  to 
America,  he  wote  a  letter  stating,    Tour  work  in  Rhodesia  is  outstand- 
ing.   I  have  seen  nothing  in  all  Africa  that  at  all  begins  to  compare 
with  vhjSkt  you  are  doing.  ' 

22.  More  Irrigation  Development.    During  the  rainy  season  of 
1935/36,  no  rain  fell  in  the  Sabi  Valley.    Crops  in  the  whole  area, 
except  those  under  irrigation,  were  complete  failures.    Alvord  re- 
organized the  work  on  the  large  Mutema  canal  in  January  and  hundreds 
of  starving  natives  came  to  work  on  it.    The  main  canal  was  two  miles 
long,  about  one  mile  of  which  was  around  the  side  of  a  steep, stony 
mountain.    About  half  a  mile  of  this  section  had  to  be  lined  with  con- 
crete re-inforced  with  pig  netting.    At  the  top  of  the  lands  to  be 
irrigated,  the  canal  branched  into  tvro  laterals,  one  3^000  yards  long 
and  the  other  1,100  yards  long.    From  these  branches  a  total  of  30,000 
yards  of  lateral  furrows  were  dug  for  distribution  over  the  lands.  A 
total  of  8^7  plots  were  allotted  to  plot - holders .    In  March,  Alvord 
proceeded  with  "before  harvest"  meetings. 

23-    A  Teimite -groof  Camphouse .    Because  of  the  Sabi  Valley  famine 
it  was  decided  to  proceed  with  a  canal  from  the  Mvumvumvu  River,  which 
Alvord  had  surveyed  and  pegged  in  193^.    The  Native  Commissioner,  Mil- 
setter,  posted  him  a  letter  at  the  end  of  March  saying    Don't  bring 
along  your  tents  because  I  built  a  fine  new  set  of  camp  houses  there 
last  November. 
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Alvord  arrived  early  in  April  and  found  that  these  camp  houses 
had  heen  completely  eaten  up  by  white  ants.    It  was  raining,  a  soft 
soaking  drizzle.    He  stretched  his  ground  sheet  overhead  between 
trees  and  made  his  bed  upon  the  ground.    His  tent  was  210  miles  away 
in  Salisbury.    In  the  night  he  got  to  thinking.    Surely  there  must 
be  some  "^^raly  to  build  an  inexpensive  type  of  termite -proof  camphouse. 
Then  he  remembered  the  concrete  lining,  reinforced  with  pig  netting, 
on  the  new  Mutema  furrow.    The  next  morning,  he  put  a  gang  to  work. 
They  levelled  off  a  raised  spot  of  ground,  nine  feet  wide  and  twelve 
feet  long,  stretched  pig  netting  over  its  surface,  then  grouted  this 
over  "^fith  concrete  made  from  river  bed  gravel,  sand  and  cement,  to  a 
thickness  of  about  1^  inches.    -Then  this  was  dry  he  had  the  paper 
cement  bags  taken  apart  and  spread  over  the  smooth  suarface  of  this 
floor.    Over  the  paper  he  stretched  3-foot  widths  of  pig  netting  and 
cast  the  side  panels  for  the  house,  each  about  1^  inches  thick,  so 
that  when  stood  on  edge,  upon  the  outside  edges  of  the  floor,  they 
could  be  firmly  tied  together  at  the  comers.    Timbers  of  mopane  poles 
were  stood  upright  in  the  comers  and  alongside  the  door^ray  and  tied 
firmly  in  place.    Then  the  comer  and  the  angles  around  the  base  of 
the  panels  were  plastered  with  cement  plaster.    This  made  an  ant-proof 
camphouse  which  temites  could  not  enter.    The  three  foot  space  around 
the  house,  above  the  3  ^'oot  panels ;  was  covered  over  with  matting  made 
from  river  reeds.    This  camphouse  is  still  standing  today,  untouched 
by  termites. 

2h,    Famine  and  Irrigation.    In  193^^  the  small  Nyanyadzi  canal 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  fed  a  total  of  90  people  in  addition 
to  the  plot  holders  and  their  families.    Other  people  in  the  valley 
had  come  to  live  over  the  winter  instead  of  fleeing  to  the  cold  high- 
lands to  avoid  the  famine.    In  answer  to  a  plea  from  these  people,  it 
was  decided  to  open  up  a  big  project  on  the  south  side  to  irrigate  a 
very  large  area  of  flat,  rich,  lake -bed  alluviimi  soil.    It  was  here, 
in  1926,  that  Alvord  had  his  daydream  and  made  the  p3rophetic  statement 
about  irrigation  development  in  the  valley. 

Work  on  this  canal  started  on  April  1,  1937  >  ^th  a  gang  of  230 
paid  native  labourers,  working  with  picks  and  shovels.    There  was  then 
an  accumulation  of  outstanding  debts  for  famine  relief  graih  amounting 
to  more  than  Ll8,0C0  and  many  were  working  to  pay  off  these  debts. 
The  cansil  was       miles  long,  ten  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep.  For 
300  yeards  it  ran  around  the  face  of  a  solid  granite  kopje;  the  channel  for 
it  was  blasted  in  the  stone.    Coronation  Day  was  celebrated  by  blasting 
sixty  great  charges  of  dynamite  at  midday  in  this  stone  channel. 

Alvord  returned  to  Salisbury  after  Coronation  Day  in  order  to  hold 
the  10th  Annual  Conference  for  demonstrators.    Upon  arrival  he  \ts.s  as- 
tonished and  gratified  to  learn  that  his  name  was  on  the  King*s  Corona- 
tion Honours  List. 

25.    Shooting  Big  Game.    To  feed  the  large  labour  gang  working 
on  the  Nyanyadzi  canal  maize  meal  had  to  be  purchased  from  millers  in 
Umtali  and  delivered  on  the  spot  by  Railway  Motor  Service.    This  pro- 
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ject  being  located  right  on  the  main  road  to  Chipinga  and  Fort  Victoria* 
The  meat  ration^  hoirever^  was  obtained  by  buying  cattle  for  slaughter 
from  local  Africans.    By  the  end  of  July,  however,  the  supply  of  sur 
plus  cattle  was  exhausted,    Alvord  then  obtained  permission  to  shoot 
game  in  the  area  until  the  job  was  finished.    There  were  large  numbers 
of  Kudu,  the  large  African  antelope  with  corkscrew  horns    and  there 
were  numerous  herds  of  impala,  a  smaller  antelope.    During  August  and 
September  Alvord  shot  19  head  of  the  former  and  several  of  the  latter 
all  from  the  driving  seat  of  his  half -ton  truck,  with  which  he  hauled 
them  back  to  camp  for  dressing,  and  in  this  way  he  kept  the  labourers 
well  supplied  with  meat  until  the  job  was  finished. 

25a.    Celebrat ion  and  Gjrat itude .    The  big  llyaxiyadzl  canal  was 
finished  by  the  end  of  September,  and;  on  October  1st,  just  six  months 
after  they  cut  their  way  in  through  the  jungle  to  begin  work  on  it,  the 
Native  Commissioner  of  the  District,  assisted  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Mutambara  Mission,  opened  the  headgate,  promptly  at  noon,  while  nearly 
1,200  Africans  saag  'I'She  Kungurira  Africa"  and  'God  Save  the  King". 
Then,  they  cheered  in  great  excitement  as  the  water  wave  started  doi/n 
the  canal o 

The  ceremony  over,  they  all  went  back  to  the  main  camp  on  the  Chi- 
pinga-Umtali  road  where  five  head  of  oxen  and  ten  bags  of  meal  had  been 
cooked  for  a  feast.    The  orgy  of  feasting,  dancing  and  singing  was  in- 
terrupted at  5  P'331.  by  a  shout  'Myuraya  swikal"    (The  water  has  axrived). 
The  multitude  rushed  do^m  the  main  road  to  the  culvert  where  the  canal 
passed  under  the  road,  arriving  just  in  time  to  see  the  first  wave  of 
muddy  water  approach  dom  the  canal,  whipping  up  puffs  of  dry  dust  as 
it  covered  the  bottom  and  crept  up  the  sides. 

I'Fith  wild  yells  of  elation  men,  women  and  children  swarmed  into 
the  canal,  rolling  on  the  bottom  to  let  the  water  touch  them,  throwing 
dirty  water  over  themselves  and  lapping  it  up  into  their  mouths  \n.th 
their  hands.    Even  the  mothers  with  babes  on  their  backs  gave  the 
dirty  water  to  the  infants  to  drink.    I  Then  Alvord  remonstrated  they 
replied,  "0  N'Kosi,  when  they  grow  old  we  want  to  tell  them  that  they 
drank  some  of  the  first  "Mvura  yo  kupona'  (Water  of  life)  which  came 
do-im  this  canal" .    That  was  certainly  looking  ahead  for  the  African, 
\Ttio  generally  lives  only  for  today. 

26.    Need  for  Additional  Staff.    By  the  end  of  1937;  it  became 
evident  that  the  skeleton  European  staff  of  five  co\ild  not  possibly 
cope  with  the  expanding  worko    The  demand  from  the  Africans  on  Reserves 
for  centralization  surveys  was  so  great  that  at  least  two  more  Land  In- 
spectors were  needed.    But  the  most  serious  need  was  for  at  least  tx70 
more  agricultural  assistants  to  help  with  the  routine  inspection  and  di- 
irection  of  ordinary  demonstration  work.    To  the  request  for  additional 
staff  the  Minister  for  Native  Affairs  replied  that  it  was  useless  to 
ask  for  additional  agriculturist  when  we  already  had  two  of  them. 
He  stated  that  he  would  have  no  hope  of  gett>ing  Parliament  to  agree,  be- 
cause it  was  a  Eh-iropeen  Parliament  with  members  from  European  constitu- 
encies and  no  member  would  be  able  to  hold  his  seat  if  he  allowed  the 
apponntment  of  an  additional  agriculturist  to  serve  the  natives. 


Alvord  said^    Let's  ask  for  the  man  but  call  him  something  else'. 
He  suggested  the  title  'Land  Development  Officer^ .    A  request  for  this 
officer  and  tvo  Land  Inspectors  iras  approved  by  Parliament.    0?he  great  - 
est need  of  all^  hoifever^  vas  for  African  agricultural  demonstrators 
A  total  of  152  had  been  requested  by  district  Native  Commissioners,  and 
the  present  staff  totalled  only  63.    Fortunately,  a  new  Chief  Native 
Commissioner  had  assumed  duty  and  the  previous  ruling  which  limited  the 
number  of  demonstrators -in  training  at  Dombashawa  had  been  cancelled 
a  full  class  was  enrolled  for  training.    In  1938,  the  staff  consisted 
of  eight  Europeans  and  93  Africans^  9  supervisors,  6k  agricultural  de- 
monstrators and  12  community  demonstrators. 

27.  Tothill  of  Uganda.    The  highlight  of  193^  '-'as  a  visit  from  Dr. 
Jc  Do  Tothill,  Director  of  Agriculture  for  Uganda.    He  was  returning 
from  an  extended  tour  through  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Zululaad,  Basu 
toland  and  Bechuanaland ,  where  he  had  been  seeing  the  efforts  by  Govern 
ment  in  the  agricultural  development  of  the  Natives.    He  had  only  four 
days  in  Rhodesia.    Alvord  took  him  on  a  swift  trip  involving  more  than 
500  miles  by  car.    He  met  him  in  Gwelo  at  the  ti*ain,  then  drove  through 
Seluto/e  Reserve  from  north  to  south,  where  long  rows  of  improved  houses 
formed  a  boundary  line  bet^jeen  arable  and  grazing  areas.    It  was  October 
and  native  farmers  everyvfhere  were  swarming  over  the  lands,  heaping  com- 
posted kraal  manure  which  they  carried  in  carts,  wooden  sleighs,  baskets 
on  donkey  back  or  baskets  on  their  heads. 

They  travelled  south  through  Shabani  to  Zimutu  Reserve,  North  of 
Fort  Victoria,  where  they  saw  similar  scenes  and  another  development  as 
well.    The  women,  instead  of  walking  three  or  four  miles  to  the  rivers 
carrying  pots  on  their  heads,  were  walking  only  a  few  steps  to  draw  water 
from  wells  which  had  been  dug  alongside  the  village.    From  here,  they 
drove  to  the  Sabi  Valley  for  a  look  at  irrigation  development,  then  north 
to  Umtali  and  back  to  Salisbury  through  the  Shiota  Reserve,  vrhere  Tothill 
met  Vambe,  the  first  Master  Farmer. 

After  his  return  to  Uganda,  Tothill  wrote.    You  are  far  ahead  of  any 

other  country  or  colony  in  Africa   you  are  approaching  the  problem 

in  an  imusual  manner.    The  methods  you  have  adopted  are  unique  and  quite 
different  from  the  methods  being  adopted  elsewhere.    However,  there  is 
no  question  that  you  are  obtaining  very  substantial  results  from  a  minimum 
of  expenditure  ....  If  anyone  had  asked  me  before  my  visit  to  Rhodesia  if 
I  thought  it  would  ever  be  possible  to  teach  the  native  farmer  to  spread 
his  kraal  manure  on  his  lands,  I  would  have  said  it  might  be  done  in  100 
years  time.    Yet  I  find  you  in  Rhodesia  have  taught  them  to  apply  manure 
throughout  the  countiy  in  less  than  ten  years  time.      Later,  the  Uganda 
Government  sent  their  Senior  Agricultural  Officer  (Education  Department) 
down  by  airplane  to  make  a  study. 

28.  A  School  on  IJheels.      Parliament  had  passed  a  Land  Apportionment 
Act  in  1930,  which  took  effect  on  April  1,  1931-    In  that  Act,  an  area 

of  about  8,000,000  acres  of  Cro-vm  Lands  had  been  set  aside  a^  native  areas 
to  be  cut  up  into  farms  and  sold  to  natives.    By  1938,  a  total  of  552 
natives  had  bought  farms,  averaging  about  350  acreas  each,  but  these  far- 
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mers  had  been  given  no  guidance  in  better  farming  methods. 

Alvord  thought  of  his  two -day  visits  during  his  American  tour  in 
1935^  with  the  famous  Booker  T.  IJashington  School  on  l.Tieels  vhich  opei^ 
ted  from  Tuskeegee  Institute,    l^en  an  African  supervisor  was  promoted 
to  the  post  of  agricultursuL  instructor  for  these  farmers,  he  was  put  in 
charge  of  a  school  on  wheels  copies  after  the  Tuskeegee  model  in  America . 
His  duty  was  to  spend  full  time  on  tour  and  lectures  in  the  native  areas, 
advising  and  assisting  native  farm  owners  in  good  farming  practices. 
This  school  on  \7heels  was  successf\il  from  the  start. 

29 •    Classes  in  Building.    In  early  1939 ^  the  Government  MedicaJL 
Director  said  in  his  annual  report,   'The  pole  and  dagga  hut  is  a  breed  - 
ing ground  for  sickness  and  death  .    Alvord  took  advantage  of  this 
statement  to  evolve  a  scheme  to  expedite  the  erection  of  improved  houses 
in  brick  on  the  native  reserves.    The  scheme  \rB.s  approved.    It  was  to 
have  community  demonstrators  enrol  men  and  youths  in  classes  in  building 
and  give  them  instruction  in  brick  making,  building  lay-out,  foundation 
stonework,  ant  and  damp-proof ing,  bricklaying,  roof  construction,  thatch- 
ing, plastering  and  laying  floors  in  cement.    Alvord  designed  a  number 
of  plans  and  issued  instructions  on  a  variety  of  house  plans  especially 
adapted  to  native  conditions  and  thatching  grass. 

It  was  a  two  year  course .    The  first  year  pupils  were  helpers  and 
learners.    The  second  year  they  became  full  fledged  builders,  actually 
building  houses  for  people  in  the  model  rural  villages.    The  house 
owner  had  to  supply  food  and  pay  a  nominal  rate  of  LI  per  room.  All 
pupils  who  satisfactorily  completed  the  two  year  course  in  building  were 
issued  with  a  "Builder *s  Certificate'.    The  scheme  was  highly  success 
ful.    Men  who  gained  builders'  certificates  became  building  contractors. 
Many  went  out  contracting  tobacco  bams  and  farm  buildings  for  Europeans 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  improved  houses  were  built  for  natives  in 
the  reserves.    Thus  was  developed  an  industry  other  than  agriculture, 
to  relieve  the  ever  increasing  pressure  on  the  land. 

30.    A  Natural  Resources  Board.    Early  in  1939  a  Natural  Resources 
Board  was  created  by  Government.    Its  primary  duty  was  to  guide  public 
opinion  in  the  conservation  and  preservation  of  natural  resources  through 
out  the  country.    This  Board  promulgated  a  Natural  Resources  Act,  which 
later  became  the  pattern  for  other  countries.    In  May,  1939>  Alvord  took 
this  Board  on  tour  through  the  native  areas  and  reserves.    A  guest 
member  on  this  tour  was  Br.  Pole -Evans,  the  noted  pasture  expert  from 
I   the  Union  of  South  Africa.    He  and  Alvord  had  many  friendly  arguments 
about  permanent  tillage  versus  ley  farming.    He  said  that  Alvord *s 
scheme  for  permanent  arable  areas  and  permanent  grazing  areas  was  "fraught 
with  grave  danger" .    He  asserted  that  every  land  should  go  back  to  grass 
every  few  years  or  it  would  lose  its  productivity  and  be  ruined. 

3^'    Unsound  Criticism.    After  the  members  of  the  Board  had  really 
t    seen  what  had  been  accomplished  on  reserves,  this  criticism  \tb.s  not  taken 
i   very  seriously.    The  evident  soundness  of  building  up  and  maintaindag 
||    soil  fertility  by  the  liberal  application  of  organic  matter  in  systematic 
crop  rotations  was  clear  even  to  the  most  casual  observer.    The  original 
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demonstration  plots  at  Mount  Silinda  had  been  imder  continuous  tillage 
for  eighteen  years  with  no  diminishing  in  the  bumper  yields    and  many 
plots  on  reserves  had  been  cropped  continuously  by  Master  Farmers  and 
cooperators  for  up  to  twelve  years,  maintaining  crop  yields  more  than 
double  the  yields  obtained  from  virgin  grassland.    More  and  more  native 
farmers  ire  re  eagerly  becoming  plot- holders  and  followers  of  the 
demonstrators.    The  only  deterrent  vas  the  lack  of  a  proper  ready  cash 
market  for  their  surplus  maize  and  other  crops.    Then,  irithout  much 
T/aming,  an  event  occurred  \fh±ch  changed  the  status  of  these  native  farmers 
almost  overnight. 
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E.    A  IJORLD  AT  IJAB. 

^'    A  Depleted  Staff.    In  September  1939        "^as  declared.  Rho- 
desia vas  one  of  the  first  coi-intries  to  take  action^  for  the  Rhodesia 
Air  Squadron  set  off  for  North  Africa  on  that  very  day.  Able-bodied 
men  all  over  the  countary  vere  joining  the  service^  including  all  the 
younger  men  on  Alvord's  staff.    Early  in  1939  his  staff  had  been  in- 
creased to  ten  hy  the  appointment  of  tr^ro  additional  iand  inspectors. 
Nine  months  later  the  Assistant  Agricu3-turist  and  three  land  inspectors 
entered  war  service  o    To  the  end  of  the  irar  the  work  \ms  done  by  a 
skeleton  European  staff. 

Meanvhile  the  African  staff  of  agricultural  demonstrators  increased 
from  65  to  99  and  the  community  demonstrators  from  19  to  63 ^  Meanxrhile 
native  farmers  were  being  urged  to  increase  production  of  crops  and 
cattle.    The  attitude  of  the  members  of  Parliament  and  their  European 
constituencies  completely  changed  almost  overnight. 

^'    At  Last  I    A  Market!    For  the  first  time^  maize  groxm  by  natives 
was  admitted  into  the  Eirropean  farmers'  maize  pools  and  became  saleable 
through  the  Maize  Control  Board  at  a  price  compajrable  to  prices  paid  to 
ELiropean  farmers.    The  marketing  of  native  cattle  was  organized  and 
good  prices  were  paid  on  a  weight  and  grade  basis.    As  Southern  Rhodesia 
became  one  of  the  most  important  Royal  Air  Force  training  centres,  it 
became  impossible  for  the  European  farmers  to  meet  the  increasing  local 
need  for  food.    The  Department  of  Native  Agriculture  was  instructed  to 
intensify  its  proganganda  to  encourage  native  farmers  everyv^here  to  pro- 
duce not  only  more  food  crops  and  beef  but  also  peanuts  for  oil  and 
cotton  for  textiles. 

3-    TJar  Emergency  Food  Production.    In  19^0,  money  was  voted  for 
the  construction  of  a  big  canal  from  the  Devuli  River  in  the  Sabi  Valley 
to  irrigate  a  large  area  of  flat  riverside  alluvium  soil  near  Birchenough 
Bridge  across  the  Sabi  Valley.    But  this  would  take  at  least  two  years. 
It  was  decided  to  spend  the  money  on  two  large  engines  and  pumping  plants 
on  the  bank  of  the  Sabi,  at  Chibuwe,  where  Alvord  got  his  sunstroke  in 
193^'    This  xfas  intended  for  war  emergency  food  production,  but  turned 
out  to  be  something  of  a  white  elephant  because  water  \ms  lost  by  seepage 
in  the  area  adjacent  to  the  river.    The  river  itself  was  higher  than 
the  land  away  from  it,  and  once  the  water  was  lifted  onto  the  bank  by 
pumping  it  was  carriedcaway  by  gravity  to  irrigate  the  lands.  Because 
of  the  loss  by  seepage  near  the  river  bank  it  was  impossible  to  irrigate 
up  to  80  acres  only.    Later,  after  much  money  had  been  spent  on  brick 
and  cement  linings  for  the  maih  and  lateral  furrows,  this  project  \ms 
extended . 

A  concentrated  drive  was  made  by  the  66  agricultural  demonstrators 
then  in  service  to  induce  farmers  to  increase  the  production  of  all 
crops.    The  price  paid  for  native  crops  was  almost  doubled  over  the 
previoiis  year,  and  native  farmers  everyirhere  were  begging  to  be  taJcen 
on  as  plot  holders.    To  meet  this  demand  many  more  were  accepted  than 
the  demonstrators  were  able  to  supervise.    The  total  nujnber  of  plots  in 


19^0  was  ^,619,  vhich  gave  an  average  of  85  plots  to  each  demonstrator. 

In  19^0  also  the  first  forestry  demonstrator^  as  such^  vas  appointed 
for  full-time  service  to  assist  in  establishing  tree  plantations. 

^'    Benefits  Realized.    In  19kl,  after  an  uphill  battle  of  fifteen 
years  ^  the  benefits  of  this  valviable  work  among  the  African  population 
became  fully  realized  by  the  authorities.    It  was  recognized  from  defi- 
nite visible  results  that  this  work  was  putting  an  end  to  destructive 
shifting  tillage  and  creating  a  iDemanent  native  agriculture^  improved 
livestock^  better  grazing,  decrease  in  soil  erosion^  better  crops,  de- 
crease in  the  area  under  tillage,  a  decided  increase  in  natural  timber 
on  the  reserves,  and  the  stabilization  of  native  life  on  a  higher  social 
Igvel.    The  contributions  of  the  agricultural  and  community  demonstra- 
tors increased  in  19^1  to  7^  and  29  respectively  were  given  due  credit. 
The  community  demonstrators  were  working  29  reserves,  totalling 
6,000,000  acres,  all  of  which  had  been  centralized  into  arable  and  graz-- 
ing  lands.    The  larges  classes  in  building  conducted  by  each  of  these 
demonstrators  were  resulting  in  thousands  of  improved  houses.    In  fact, 
since  the  first  community  demonstrator  had  been  located  on  Selukire  Re- 
serve seven  yea.rs  previously  a  total  of  1,890  model  rural  villages  had 
been  laid  out,  35^021  improved  houses  build,  31^113  improved  grain 
storage  huts  erected,  I95  brick  school  houses  built,  233  water  supplies 
improved,  28l  communal  tree  plantations  established  and  l82  miles  of 
village  roads  grsided     all  under  the  supervision  of  these  demonstrators. 

5-    Floods  in  the  Sab i  Valley.    During  the  rainy  season  of  19^0*41 
the  four  rain  gaiages  in  the  Sabi  Valley  measured  6  to  8  inches.  Crops 
on  all  lands  not  irrigated  were  complete  failures.    This  year,  however, 
there  was  no  famine  in  the  Valley  for  more  than  8,000  bags  of  grain  had 
been  grow  on  the  irrigation  projects  and  there  was  oiough  to  feed  every  - 
one.   For  this  reason  more  and  more  people  were  begging  for  plots  under 
irrigation.    During  the  winter  of  19^1  Alvord  extended  the  Nyanyadzi 
main  furrow  for  2^  miles  and  the  Mvumvumvu  furrow  for  2  miles  so  as  to 
command  all  the  lands  that  could  be  irrigated  on  these  two  projects. 

Then  came  the  rainy  season  of  1941-42.    And  what  a  rainy  season 
it  was  I    The  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  bringing  the  greatest  floods 
in  living  memory  of  the  people  living  in  the  Valley.    In  one  night  one 
of  the  rain  gauges  recoarded  a  fall  of  13  inches.    Huge  vertical  gashes 
were  washed  do\m  the  slopes  of  mountains,  carrying  dovm  millions  of 
tons  of  soil  and  rubble  to  be  deposited  in  the  Valley.    Five  large 
reinforced  concrete  bridges  across  rivers  were  ripped  out  by  floating 
trees  and  debris.    The  small  Nyanyadzi  canal  on  the  north  bank  was 
completely  destroyed  and  the  course  of  the  river  changed,  the  line  of 
the  canal  becoming  the  main  channel  of  the  river.    T\fO  control  of 
flood  waters  for  irrigation  projects  were  also  completely  destroyed. 
The  weir  of  the  large  canal  on  Mutema  Reserve  was  washed  away  and  the 
river  bed  at  that  point  dropped  eight  feet.    The  dry  season  of  1942 
was  s-pent  largely  in  costly  repair  work. 
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6.  Tightening  Up.    One  i33a;jporbant  development  of  19^2  which  proved 
beneficial  to  the  work,  vas  a  tightening  up  on  the  number  of  demonstration 
plots  conducted  by  each  Demonstrator.    In  19^1  there  vras  a  total  of 
6,929  official  demonstration  plots  and  some  demonstrators  had  200  to  300 
or  more,  far  too  many  to  supervise  properly.    The  average  yields  from 
plots  with  inadequate  supervision  were  less  than  half  those  from  plots 
where  the  demonstrator  could  give  proper  direction.    Thus,  many  so- 
called  demonstration  plots  were  not  good  demonstrations  of  better  farming. 

A  rule  was  made,  therefore,  limiting  each  demonstrator  to  a  total 
of  16  plot- holders.    Since  each  plot-holder  had  four  or  five  plots  in 
a  systematic  crop  rotation,  this  meant  that  the  demonstrator  would  have 
a  total  of  6^  to  80  plots  to  supervise.    All  other  native  farmers  who 
wished  to  cariy  on  with  plots  under  the  advice  of  the  demonstrator  were 
listed  as  cooperators.    Thus,  the  number  of  official  demonstration  plots 
decreased  from  6,929  in  19^1-1  to  1,898  in  19h2>    The  demonstrators  no\^ 
had  more  time  for  advisory  work  and  for  directing  dropping  systems  in  the 
ever- increasing  lands  protected  by  soil  conservation  works.    By  this 
time  there  were  t^zenty  -  three  labour  gangs  working  on  twenty  two  resei*ves 
on  the  full-time  construction  of  soil  conservation  works.    Under  the  new 
scheme,  the  total  number  of  cooperators  and  master  farmers  increased  more 
rapidly.    All  of  them  practised  systematic  crop  rotation  on  their  lands. 

7.  Community^  Improvement  Enterprises .    In  19^1-2;  there  was  a  marked 
increase  of  interest  in  all  sorts  of  community  improvement  enterprises. 
Organized  agricultural  shows,  combined  with  sports  meetings  were  held  in 
all  the  centralized  reserves.    There  -vras  inter- village  competition  in 
football  and  other  sports,  and  also  in  village  improvement  and  sanitation 
with  cups  and  shields  as  prizes.    The  authorities  recognized  this  devel- 
opment as  a  social  revolution. 

8.  Better  Houses  for  the  People.    A  special  annual  conference  for 
community  demonstrators  was  held  during  19^2  in  the  Nyanyadzi  irrigation 
project  in  order  to  provide  tuition  in  the  erection  of  various  types  of 
model  multiple -roomed  houses  which  could  be  thatched  to  a  peak  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  traditional  hut.    Increasing  numbers  now  wanted 

mult i" roomed  houses  and  were  copying  the  style  of  European  houses,  but 
they  were  having  great  difficulty  in  thatching  hips,  valleys  and  ridges 
to  make  them  leak"X=>roof .    Alvord  designed  seven  different  styles  of 
house  which  had  no  hips,  valleys  or  ridges  and  one  of  each  type  'ms 
erected  at  the  conference  along  one  street  of  Nyanyadzi  village.  These 
were  all  thatched  with  wheat  straw,  and  they  stand  today  as  monuments 
of  good  housing  for  Africans.    Each  demonstrator  took  home  a  folder  of 
house  plans  and,  during  the  following  years,  hundreds  of  these  houses 
were  built  by  the  demonstrators  and  their  building  classes  on  the  Re- 
serves . 

A  separate  conference  vras  held  for  agricultui*al  demonstrators  at 
Msengeztt  Experiment  Farm,  at  which  practical  instruction  was  given  on 
the  two-kraal  system  of  making  compost.    A  large  two- yarded  cattle 
kraal  was  erected  by  the  demonstrators  to  give  them  practical  experience 
in  building  dry-pack  stone  cattle  kraals. 


9.  Cattle  Breeding  Stations.      In  19^2  iras  established  the  first 
"Sanga"'  cattle  "breeding  station.    After  many  years  of  trial  and  error 
in  attempts  to  cross  exotic  breeds  of  European  cattle  with  the  indigen- 
ous native  cattle,  it  vas  finally  decided  that  the  best  cattle  for  the 
Africans  were  their  own  Sanga  cattle,  descended  through  thousands  of 
years  from  the  crossing  of  the  ancient  Hamitic  longhoms  of  Upper  Egypt 
with  the  Semitic  lateral-homed  Zebu,  some  of  which  came  into  Egypt  with 
the  Children  of  Israel.    Their  chief  virtue  is  their  hardiness  which 
enabled  them  to  resist  disease  and  end\ire  African  climatic  conditions 

as  few  European  breeds  could  do.    A  herd  of  tr/enty-f ive  cows  and  one 
bull  was  established  at  the  Msengezi  Experiment  Faim  in  Northern  Mashona  • 
land,  and  a  herd  of  t^Tsnty- three  cows  and  two  bulls  was  established  at 
Makaholi  Experiment  Farm  in  Southern  Bfeshonaland.    An  intensive  programme 
was  started  to  induce  natives  to  improve  their  own  herds  so  that  they 
cotild  meet  the  requirements  of  an  expanding  trade  in  beef  cattle. 

10.  Organized  Marketing.    The  outstanding  achievement  of  19^3  "^Q-s 

the  organization  of  marketing  on  the  irrigation  projects  in  the  Sabi  Valley. 
By  this  time  the  population  in  the  valley  had  increased  by  over  3^000 
percent,  and  these  people  were  producing  a  very  large  su3rplus  of  grain 
from  their  irrigated  plots.    More  than  10,000  bags  of  grain  were  grown 
on  six  different  projects.    There  was  a  phenomenal  development  in  the 
production  of  sunnhemp  seed  for  sale  to  E\iropean  farmers  to  plant  as  a 
green  manure  crop.    All  irrigated  lands  were  under  compulsory  crop  ro- 
tation and  every  fourth  crop  off  each  plot  had  to  be  a  legume  crop. 
In  19^1  a  successful  attempt  was  made  to  get  the  plot -holders  to  sub- 
stitute simnhemp  for  beans  in  the  rotation,  and  in  two  years  the  pro- 
duction of  sunnhemp  seed  had  increased  to  more  than  60O  bags.  Marketing 
was  organized  right  on  the  spot,  and  under  this  scheme  in  19^3  a  total 
of  1,834  bags  of  maize,  5^9  bags  of  sunnhemp  seed,  k-27  bags  of  wheat 
and  110  bags  of  beans  were  sold  by  the  plot- holders .    Prosperity  had 
really  come  to  the  Valley. 

11.  Pasture  Improvement.    On  the  Msengezi  Experiment  Farm  where 
the  cattle  breeding  station  had  been  established  in  19^2  the  timber 
gro^rbh  wa^  so  dense  that  little  gi^ss  for  grazing  existed  under  the 
trees.    As  a  result,  some  cattle  in  the  breeding  herd  died  of  poverty. 
It  was  decided  that  if  the  farm  was  to  be  usable  as  a  breeding  station 
the  trees  and  bush  would  have  to  be  removed.    A  large  sceile  land -clear- 
ing operation  was  subsequently  carried  out    in  which  demonstrators  took 
part  during  their  annual  conference  of  19^3'    The  results  were  a  reve- 
lation.   IJith  little  or  no  grass  in  19^3  before  clearing,  the  farm  be- 
came a  well-grassed  pasture  3a nd  with  enough  grass  to  cut  for  hay  within 
two  years.    Here  was  visible  evidence  for  Alvord's  contention  since 
1936  that  development  work  of  great  importance  on  the  Reserves  was  to 
thin  out  the  bush  and  trees  eo  as  to  get  a  good  cover  of  grass  on  the 
ground  and  thereby  provide  better  grazing  for  cattle  and  a  natursil 
erosion  control. 

12.  Trees  or  Grass?    Unfortunately,  public  opinion  in  Southem 
Bhodesia  was  cursed  by  a  disastrous  tree  conservation  ccmplex.  During 
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the  long  period  of  years  i:hen  herds  of  native  oimed  cattle  increased 
yearly^  this  comp3.ex  resiilted  in  irreparable  loss.    It  was  the  obsession 
of  officials  that  all  trees  must  be  preserved.    No  consideration  \r3.s 
given  to  proper  land  utilization. 

Alvord  issued  a  warning  in  1936  pointing  out  that  the  natural  plant 
cover  over  most  of  Rhodesia  was  woodland,  that  in  this  woodland  the  ground 
cover  of  grass  was  sparse,  that  the  increasing  native  herds  were  destroy- 
ing even  this  scanty  grass  cover,  trampling  doim  the  soil  and  cutting  it 
up  with  their  feet.    TJhen  the  rains  came  at  the  end  of  the  long  dry 
season  the  inevitable  result  \tqb  a  great  loss  of  soil  by  erosion  and 
of  rain-water  and  the  drying  up  of  springs,  rivers  and  wells.    He  pointed 
out  that  the  grassland  potential  of  the  country  was  very  great,  that 
our  chief  problem  was  to  replace  woodlands  by  good  quality  grassland 
in  a  balanced  system  of  crop  rotation  and  that  iToodlands,  wherever  pos- 
sible, must  be  thinned  out  to  provide  an  open  park-like  structure  which 
would  promote  a  dense  grass  cover  both  for  better  grazing  and  for  hold- 
ing the  soil  together. 

He  felt  like  a  prophet  crj^ing  in  the  TrLldemess.    This  pasture 
improvement  project  at  Msengezi  proved  his  point,  but  with  an  unsympa- 
thetic Head  of  Department  he  could  get  no  fu3rfcher.    The  Head  of  the 
Forestry  Department  also  advocated  the  preservation  of  all  trees.  And 
even  the  Natural  Resources  Board  was  against  him.    They  all  wanted  trees 
to  be  preserved,  regardless. 

13.    The  NRB'8  Authority.    The  Africans  have  the  Natural  Resources 
Board  to  thank  for  the  most  important  step  talcen  by  Government  in  the 
agricultural  development  of  the  natives.    In  19^3^  after  a  tour  of  the 
whole  country  during  which  they  saw  the  excessive  damage  being  done  by 
overgrazing  of  cattle  and  by  uncontrolled  misguided  tillage,  members  of 
the  Board  demanded  the  formation  of  an  adequate  organization  to  cope 
with  the  increasing  destruction.    The  number  of  cattle  oxmed  by  natives 
at  this  time  was  more  than  1,82^1', 000  head,  and  there  had  been  a  similar 
increase  in  the  number  of  goats  and  sheep.    In  spite  of  the  effoits  of 
the  limited  staff  the  total  number  of  plot-holders,  master  farmers, 
cooperators  and  followers  of  the  agricultural  demonstrators  represented 
only  about  six  percent  of  the  native  farmers  living  iTithin  native  areas 
and  Reserves. 

The  Natural  Resources  Board  requested  that  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments concerned  meet  to  draft  an  outline  for  an  adequate  organization. 
The  Chief  Native  Commissioner,  tlB  Director  of  Native  Lands,  who  had  to 
do  with  the  Native  Land  Board,  and  the  surveying  and  sale  of  farms  to 
natives,  and  the  Agricultiirist  for  natives  met,  but  could  not  agree. 
They  were  then  instructed  to  draw  up  individual  schemes  for  the  organi- 
zation they  considered  best  able  to  cope  with  the  wrk.    In  December 
19^3  a  meeting  ws  held  with  the  Natural  Resources  Board  in  the  Prime 
Minister's  office,  with  Ministers  and  Heads  of  aH  departments  concerned, 
including  the  European  Department  of  Agriculture.    At  this  meeting,  the 
scheme  drafted  by  the  Agriculturist  for  Natives  was  adopted  and  instruc-- 
tions  were  issued  to  the  Chief  Native  Commissioner  to  make  provision  on 
Estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  beginning  April  1,  19^^  for  the 
creation  of  this  new  department. 


A  Department  of  Native  Agriculture.    The  big  event  in  the 
year  19kk  ^ms  the  creation  of  a  nev  Department,  called  the  Department 
of  Native  Agriculture.    The. post  of  Director  of  Native  Agriculture 
was  created  and  placed  in  Senior  Professional  Officers'  Grade  II,  then 
later  raised  to  Grade  I,  the  highest  Professional  Grade  in  the  Se3rvice; 
and  Alvord  T/as  promoted  to  that  post.    The  ne\r  organization  had  a  Head 
Office  group  of  senior  professional  and  technical  officers,  five  pro- 
vincial technical  groups,  each  consisting  of  an  agriculturist,  and  animal 
husbandry  officer,  a  soil  conservation  officer  and  a  land  inspector  lo- 
cated in  the  principal  city  of  each  province^  and  a  large  number  of 
district  land  development  officers,  each  attached  to  the  office  of  the 
district  or  sub-district  administrative  officers,  and  coming  under  the 
provincial  technical  block  for  professional  and  technical  direction. 

These  land  development  officers  vere,  ipso  facto,  the  soil  conser- 
vation officers  of  the  district,  and  took  charge  as  T7e3J.  of  all  rural 
development  work  and  the  suxDervision  of  the  various  types  of  African 
demonstrators.    There  were  to  be  an  African  supervisor  for  each  dis- 
trict, and  five  types  of  demonstrators,  namely,  agrictiltural,  communtiy, 
livestock;  forestry  and  soil  conservation  and  irrigation  demonstrators. 
In  19hkj  the  European  staff  was  increased  from  ten  to  thirty  officers, 
and  the  African  staff  from  15I  to  219. 

15.  Extension  work  to  Farm  Gamers.    By  19kh  a  total  of  1,785 
natives  had  purchased  farms  in  the  native  areas.    The  only  contact  these 
farm  o^mers  had  with  the  Agriculturist  for  Natives  \ms  through  the  school 
on  wheels  established  in  1938  and  the  African  agricultural  instructor  in 
charge  of  it.    l/ith  tlie  creation  of  the  new  Department  of  Native  Agricul- 
ture tiro  additional  agricultural  instructors  were  appointed  to  work  full- 
time  in  extension  work  among  these  farm  owners  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment work  in  the  purchase  areas  was  put  under  the  supervision  of  the  dis- 
trict land  development  officer.    Agricultural  demonstrators  were  appointed 
to  work  among  these  farm  oimers. 

16.  Outstanding  Developments.    Tx/o  outstanding  developments  took 
place  in  19^^  which  were  later  copied  in  other  areas.    One  of  these  oc- 
curred in  Masembura  Reserve,  where  the  Assistant  Native  Commissioner  had, 
over  a  period  of  three  years,  induced  several  hundred  native  farmers, 
occupying  land  protected  by  contour  ridges  and  storm  dreins,  to  put  all 
of  their  lands  mder  systematic  crop  rotations,  directed  by  the  agricul- 
tural demonstrator.    For  this  accomplishment,  along  with  other  woDrthy 
work,  he  was  on  the  ICLng*s  Birthday  Honours  List  and  decorated  as  an  MBE. 

The  other  outstanding  development  ras  on  Shiota  Reserve,  where  the 
African  agricultural  supervisor,  Trith  three  demonstrators  ujider  him,  or- 
ganized his  Master  Farmers  into  group  leaders  to  direct  and  supervise 
plot-holders  and  cooperators  in  better  farming  methods,  the  different 
groups  competed  for  a  shield.    Thjs  was  an  emergency  stop-gap  for  the 
shortage  in  demonstrators. 

17.  More  Cattle  Breeding  Stations.    The  t\ro  original  cattle 
breeding  stations,  established  in  1^2,  gave  such  promising  results,  and 
the  need  for  increased  improvement  of  the  indigenous  native  cattle  be 
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came  so  great  that  tiro  more  small  herd  stations  and  one  large  herd  station 
irere  established  in  l^kk.    In  19^5  fi-^e  more  large  herd  stations  were 
established;  bringing  the  total  number  to  ten.    By  this  time  there  i/ere 
three  European  animal  husbandry  officers,  assisted  by  three  African  live- 
stock supervisors  and  eight  African  livestock  demonstrators. 

Certain  of  the  most  heavily  overstocked  reserves  were  specified  for 
compulsory  destocking  and  all  agriculturists,  livestock  officers  and 
land  development  officers  were  appointed  culling  officers  and  a  general 
progaganda  programme  was  begun  by  these  officers.    Cattle  sales  were 
organized,  inferior  stock  was  ci.illed  out  and,  in  overstocked  areas,  the 
surplus  stock  was  marked  for  disposal  by  sales  or  slaughter.  During 
19^5  a  total  of  more  than  290,  OCX)  head  of  catt3-e  were  disposed  of  in 
this  manner.    In  this  year  also,  the  European  staff  of  the  Department 
of  Native  Agriculture  was  increased  from  30  to  44,  and  the  African  staff 
from  219  to  ^11,    This  wa.s  a  period  of  rapid  expansion  and  development 
in  all  phases  of  rural  development  work  for  Africans. 

18,  Faim  Carts  for  Africans.    In  19^5 ^  after  trying  in  vain  since 
1938  to  get  private  firms  to  produce  a  low  priced  substantial  farm  cart 
for  Africans,  Alvord  proposed  a  scheme  to  produce  the  carts  depai*tmen- 
tally.    He  had  discovered  that  by  diverting  the  main  canal  at  Nyanyadzi 
for  a  few  hundred  yards,  the  entire  flow  of  crater  could  be  dropped  do-^^m 
the  steep  face  of  a  kopje  for  a  vertical  fa3J.  of  70  feet,  put  through  a 
turbine  and  then  continue  doi/n  the  canal  to  irrigate  the  lands.  The 
flow  of  the  irater  in  the  canal  would  be  sufficient  to  generate  up  to  60 
horse  power,  which  would  be  more  than  ample  to  operate  a  samill  and 
^woodworking  machinery.    In  the  neighborhood  was  an  abundance  of  suit- 
able trees,  such  as  pod -mahogany,  for  sawing  up  into  timber.    Alvord 's 
scheme  \tb.s  to  import  the  necessary'-  steel  wheels  and  axles,  saw  up  the 
timber  on  the  spot  and  build  the  carts,  using  tramed  African  carpenters 
and  wood  -workers ,  and  then  to  sell  the  carts  to  African  farmers  at  cost. 

Although  European  cart -makers  catered  only  to  the  European  trade 
and  sold  at  such  high  prices,  few  African  farmers  could  ever  hope  to 
raise  the  purchase  price,  the  scheme  was  regarded  with  disfavour  until 
the  Natural  Resources  Board  heard  about  it.    They  insisted  that  it 
must  be  adopted  as  a  means  to  end  the  terrific  damage  to  roads  and  lands 
in  the  reserves,  caused  by  common  native  sleds,  crude  affairs  which 
greatly  accelerated  erosion,    -/ith  the  scheme  approved,  an  order  was 
placed  for  the  turbine,  piping,  sawmill  and  woodworking  machinery,  and 
Alvord  got  busy  at  once  to  select  the  site,  survey  the  furrow  line  and 
carry  ,out  the  necessary  preliminary  work.    The  canal  was  dug,  the  site 
for  the  factory  cleared,  and  buildings  were  erected  in  readiness  for 
the  installation  of  the  turbine  and  machinery  as  soon  as  it  arrived 
from  overseas.    Thus,  a  new  item  was  added  to  the  vote  of  the  Director 
of  Native  Agriculture  under  the  heading  "Native  Industries  Development". 

19.  Faulkner's  Visit.    During  19^5  Dr.  D.  E.  Faullmer,  Director 
of  Livestock  and  Agricultural  Services,  &v7aziland,  with  long  years  of 
experience  in  the  British  Colonial  Service  in  various  African  colonies, 
came  to  Rhodesia  on  a  study  tour  of  the  methods  used  in  the  agricultural 
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instruction  of  natives.    In  his  published  report  he  said,  "As  a  result 
of  my  visit  to  Southern  Rhodesia,  hovever,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
more  is  being  done  for  the  native  in  that  territory  than  any^/here  else 
in  all  Africa" . 

20.    Helping  Those  IJho  Help  Themselves .    In  August,  19^5 ^  an  article 
•vras  published  in  "The  Reader's  Digest''^ under  the  title  ''Hatch  Helps  Those 
TJho  Help  Themselves" .    It  told  how,  in  Washington,  reconstruction  experts 
fxom  all  over  the  world  had  met  to  thresh  out  problems  of  raising  living 
standards  of  poverty-stricken  rural  masses  every^rhere.    At  this  meeting 
D.  Spencer  Hatch  took  the  floor  and  described  a  scheme  he  had  started 
among  the  Mexican  Indians  in  19^1.  it  included  agricultural  demonstration 
work,  livestock  improvement,  better  housing,  improvement  of  water  supplies 
and  home  sanitation. 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  twenty-one  years  (previously, 
in  1924.  an  illustrated  booklet  was  published  by  the  American  Board  in 
Boston  entitled  "Helping  the  Heathen  Help  Himself  ' .    That  booklet  \tb.s 
i/ritten  by  an  Agricultural  Missionary  working  in  Southern  Rhodesia  and 
the  scheme  he  oi;tlined  \tb.s  almost  identical  with  Hatches.    In  19^5;  that 
missionary  was  Director  of  Native  Agriculture  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  and 
the  so  called  "Hatch  Scheme'',  pronounced  by  the  Washington  experts  to  be 
the  best  possible  scheme  and  employed  in  a  remote  valley  in  Mexico  in 
19ifl,  was  started  in  Rhodesia  in  1921  and  had,  with  several  additions, 
been  in  countr;^'-- wide  operation  in  Rhodesia  since  1927-    Those  "'recon- 
struction  experts  from  ail  over  the  world    had  only  to  come  to  Sotithem 
Rhodesia  to  see  their  approved  scheme  carried  out  on  a  national  basis. 
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F .    EXPANSION  MP  CONSOLIDATION . 

Agricultural  Training  for  Ex-  Servicemen.    The  war  iras  now 
ended.    The  Southern  Ehodesia  Parliament  voted  that  free  training  in 
agric\ilture  should  be  offered  to  all  returned  European  servicemen. 
Later  it  was  decided  that  the  same  privilege  should  be  given  to  African 
ex-servicemen.    The  Director  of  Native  Agriculture  was  instructed  to 
establish  training  centres  at  each  of  his  four  Native  Agriculture  Experi- 
mental Fams.    He  proposed  that  permanent  buildings  should  be  erected 
so  that  after  the  ex  servicemen  were  trained  they  could  be  converted  into 
Schools  of  Agriculture  where  any  African  man^  regardless  of  previous  edu 
cation  could  be  given  practical  training  in  good  farming  methods,  espe-- 
cially  applicants  for  farms  in  the  native  purchase  areas.    Upon  approval 
the  Director  of  Native  Agriculture  designed  the  classrooms  and  domitories 
and  the    buildings  were  erected  by  selected  community  demonstrators  and 
native  builders  who  had  been  trained  in  the  demonstrator's  classes. 
These  four  schools  when  completed  ^rere  staffed  by  promoting  African  agri 
cultural  supervisors  to  posts  as  agricultural  instructors,  two  for  each 
school.    A  total  of  84  ex  -servicemen  were  enrolled  for  agricuiltural 
Training . 

2.    Committee  on  Agricultural  Development  and  Production.    The  war 
was  followed  by  a  boom  in  agricultural  produce.    In  19^6  a  Standing 
Commi ttee  on  agricultural  development  and  production  was  appointed. 
This  was  a  joint  committee  representing  both  native  and  European  agri 
culture  and  its  duty  was  to  discuss  and  investigate  ways  and  means  to 
increase  agricultural  production  by  both  African  and  European  farmers. 
The  Chief  Native  Commissioner,  two  members  of  his  administrative  staff 
and  the  Director  of  Native  Agriculture  represented  the  African  side  and 
a  like  number  of  high  officials  of  the  European  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture represented  the  European  side.    Through  the  deliberations  and 
findings  of  this  committee  the  full  importance  of  native  agriculture 
in  the  future  economic  development  of  the  country?-  was  realized  fully  for 
the  first  time. 

One  of  the  important  reccanmendations  \ra.s  the  establishment  of  the 
Marketing  Branch  of  the  Native  Affairs  Department.  One  of  the  younger 
administrative  off icers  in  the  Native  Department  was  sent  on  a  tour  to 
study  marketing  conditions  in  both  Vest  and  East  Africa  and  the  Congo. 
During  19^6  the  Committee  drafted  a  "Five  Year  Plan  for  Agricultural 
Production"  and  made  recommendations  regarding  its  application  to  all 
sorts  of  crops  and  livestock. 

3-    Building  Staff  Houses.    A  real  bottleneck  in  building  up  the 
new  organization  for  Native  Agriculture  was  the  lack  of  housing  for 
staff,  especially  European  staff.    The  young  African  demonstrator, 
just  cut  of  school,  could  arrange  to  live  in  a  hut  imtil  he  \7as  able 
to  build  himself  a  better  house,  but  the  European  technical  man  had 
to  have  a  proper  house  to  live  in.    There  was  a  shortage  of  building 
materials  and  no  organization  to  build  the  houses  anyvray.    As  a  result, 
head  offices  in  the  larger  centres  where  houses  were  available  were 
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built  up  to  full  stren£  th.    But  the  number  of  land  development  officers 
vho  were  the  key  men  o;  the  organization  was  limited  to  the  number  of 
houses  that  could  be  fc  und. 

The  Government  Pul  lic  ^ferks  Department  was  swamped  \r±th  a  backlog 
of  building  for  various  Government  departments.    The  native  engineering 
department  \tbs  swamped  in  erecting  houses  in  the  native  village  settle- 
ments of  the  urban  areas.    And^  most  serious  of  all,  no  roof  timbers 
were  available.    Yet  houses  had  to  have  roofing  timer.    Faced  with 
this  dilemma^  Alvord  designed  an  1- shaped  house  with  spacious  verandahs 
which  could  be  built  without  rafters,  using  only  straight  gumpoles  for 
ridge  and  rafter  plates,  and  ten  foot  sheets  of  corrugated  asbestos - 
cement  roofing.    He  proposed  that  these  houses  be  built  by  his  own  De- 
partment, using  community  demonstrators  and  native  builders.    Mr.  V.  R. 
1.  Lewis  i/as  now  senior  land  inspector.    He  \tb,s  also  a  trained  builder 
and  with  Lewis  and  Alvord  laying  out  the  houses  and  supervising  their 
construction  a  large  number  were  built  during  19^7  and  19^8  and  the 
European  staff  -^ras  increased  to  78 ^  including  50  land  development  officers. 

^'    A  Boost  in  Cotton  Growing o    An  outstanding  development  in  19^7 
was  brought  about  by  the  land  development  officer  of  Hartley  district  in 
connection  with  his  drive  to  popularize  cotton  as  a  crop  rotation  cash 
crop  on  Mondoro  Reserve  where  cotton -growing  by  plot  holders  only  had 
continued  since  Alvord  introduced  it  in  1935-    He  increased  the  number 
of  cotton-growers  in  that  reserve  from  h7  in  19^1-6  to  IO8  in  19^7-  These 
growers  received  more  than  LI, 200  for  their  unginned  cotton.    Ti-ro  years 
later  the  number  of  cotton  growers  on  that  Reserve  had  increased  to  1,133 
who  received  more  than  L30,000  for  the  crop. 

5-    The  Royal  Tour.    The  outstanding  event  of  19^7  ^'^as  the  visit 
of  the  Royal  family  in  April.    At  Easter  time  the  King  decided  to  take 
a  day  off  from  official  duties,  and  on  that  day  the  Chief  Pressman  of 
the  tour  requested  that  a  nimiber  of  the  pi^ssmen  be  taken  out  into  a 
native  reserve  to  see  something  of  the  work  being  done  for  Africans^ 
they  had  heard  the  fame  of  the  work  while  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
Alvord  took  three  carloads  of  pressmen  out  into  Chik^^akwa  Reserve. 
The  crops  on  the  demonstration  plots  and  on  the  Master  Farmers'  and 
cooperators'  lands  were  at  their  best,  fully  groTm,  but  still  a  dark 
green,  with  full  plump  ears.    Crops  on  ordinary  native  lands,  however, 
were  stunted  and  yellowish  green  in  color. 

I'Jhat  impressed  the  pressmen  most,  however,  were  the  fine  brick 
houses  in  model  rural  villages.    The  chief  Pressman  asked  to  see  one 
of  the  primitive  type  pole -and  dagga  huts  in  common  use  before  the  advent 
of  improved  housing.    But  all  the  Africans  shook  their  heads,  ''There 
is  not  one  left  in  the  entire  reserve",  explained  the  Agricultural  Super- 
visor.   Noting  the  disappointment  on  the  Chief  Pressman's  face,  he  con- 
tinued, "But  sir,  if  you  really  want  to  see  one  you  will  be  able  to  do 
so  as  we  pass  through  the  European  farms  on  the  i/ay  back  to  Salisbury." 
IJith  regard  to  improved  housing,  Chikvralam  Reserve  was  typical  of  many 
throughout  the  country,  for  by  that  time  a  total  of  more  than  110,900 
impi*oved  houses  had  been  erected  by  the  community  demonstrators  and  their 
building  classes.    In  addition  there  irere  some  6^,000  improved  grain 
huts  and  965  churches  and  school  buildings. 
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^'    A  1(0 rid  Expert's  Views.    The  year  19^7  iras  a  landmark  in  the 
history  of  Southern  Rhodesia  because  of  a  visit  by  Dr.  William  Davies^ 
Director  of  G3rasslands  Improvement ^  Stratford  on- Avon ^  England.  Alvord 
accompanied  Dr.  Davies  on  an  inspection  of  some  of  the  overstocked  re 
serves  irhere  he  iras  able  to  shoir  the  prob.lems  first-hand.    He  outlined 
to  him  his  vievs  Tfith  regard  to  the  necessary  steps  in  pasture  improve- 
ment and  related  his  efforts  to  cany  them  out  against  the  continued  op- 
position of  administrative  officers,  the  Forestry  Department  and  the 
Natural  Resources  Board  since  193^,  \Then  he  first  proposed  the  steps  to 
be  taken. 

At  the  end  of  Dr.  Davies'  visit  he  submitted  a  report  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture  and  Lands  entitled  'The  Gi^ssland  Problem  in  Southern 
Rhodesia''  in  which  he  stated  almost  verbatim  vhat  Alvord  had  said  in  193^ 
and  had  reiterated  in  his  vaming  of  19^3 •    After  Dr.  Davies'  report  be- 
came public,  the  programme  for  pasture  improvement  work  in  native  reserves 
was  accelerated,  and  most  intelligent  people  in  the  country  lost  their 
tree  conservation  complex. 

7-    Native  Industries  Development.    Post-war  congestion  and  demands 
for  machinery  made  impossible  the  immediate  delivery  of  the  turbine  or- 
dered in  19^5-    A  shipment  of  steel  wheels  and  axles  arrived  in  19^6  and 
it  was  decided  to  fit  light  steel  bodies  to  the  ninety  five  sets  of  wheels 
and  axles  on  hand.    The  completed  carts  were  distributed  for  exhibit  and 
sale  and  oirders  taken  for  future  delivery.    Carts  were  sold  at  L25  each 
rather  than  the  L90  asked  by  dealers  in  the  trade.    A  further  shipment 
of  250  sets  of  steel  wheels  and  axles  arrived  at  the  Nyanyadzi  cart  fac- 
tory and  these  were  stored  pending  the  installation  of  the  turbine  and 
wood -working  machinery. 

Meanwhile  a  trial  experiment  was  made  for  the  extraction  of  sunnhemp 
fibre.    Four  retting  tanks  were  constructed  at  strategic  points  over 
the  project  and  a  trial  shipment  of  t^ro  tons  of  fibre  was  sent  to  England. 
This  proved  so  successful  that  in  19^1-7  a  battery  of  four  Gundry  decordi- 
cators  were  installed  and  run  by  belt  drive  from  a  counter  shaft  driven 
by  a  stationary  tractor.    A  further  large  shipment  of  fibre  was  sent 
overseas  but  it  became  evident  that  this  industry  must  wait  for  fibre 
mills  to  be  established  in  Rhodesia  before  it  could  be  a  complete  success. 

During  the  year  19^7  the  turbine,  saimiill  and  woodworking  machinery 
arrived  and  were  installed,  and  with  a  good  suiopj-y  of  wheels  and  axles 
already  on  hand  the  departmental  manufacture  of  carts  for  natives  got 
under  full  sway  hj  the  end  of  the  year.    Since  there  was  ample  power  on 
hand  it  was  also  decided  to  instal  a  grinding  mill.    This  filled  a  long- 
fe3-t  need  of  the  hundreds  of  families  now  located  on  the  project  by  mailing 
it  unnecessary  to  grind  by  hand  or  to  send  the  maize  and  wheat  to  Umtali, 
60  miles  ai/ay,  for  grinding  into  meal  and  flour.    By  this  time  all  Nyan- 
yadzi people  were  bread  eaters  and  wheat  growing  under  irrigation  was  a 
major  industry. 

8.    Accelerated  Activities.      '/ith  the  building  up  of  an  adequate 
staff  there  was  a  remarkable  increase  in  all  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Native  Agriculture.    An  exceptional  increase  occnjrred  in  the  percen- 
tage of  native  farmers  adopting  better  methods  of  tillage.    ITith  full- 
time  land  development  officers  on  the  job  in  each  reserve,  soil  conser-^ 
vation  work  \Tas  accelerated,  large  acreages  were  being  put  down  to  exotic 
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tree  plantations  of  g^cims  aad  conifers.    By  the  end  of  ISk'J  the  African 
staff  had  increased  to  kO^  and  a  programme  was  imder  vay  for  building 
staff  houses  for  African  as  irell  as  European  staff.    A  total  of  71  three 
and  four  roomed  houses  iTere  erected  during  the  19^7  dry  season  for  African 
staff  members^  the  work  being  done  by  community  demonstrators  and  classes- 
m-building. 

The  big  canal  from  the  Devuli  River ^  suirveyed  by  Alvord  in  193^^  ^'^as 
completed  in  19^7  sji^  plots  were  assigned  to  92  native  families.  These 
people  experienced  a  very  tiying  first  year  in  gro^ring  crops  imder  irri- 
gation because  a  herd  of  7^  elephants  camped  on  the  project  for  several 
weeks  while  an  imsympathetic  Native  Ccanmissioner  refused  to  let  the  ele- 
phants be  shot  at  to  frighten  them  away. 

The  ex-servicemen  completed  their  training  at  the  four  new  schools 
of  agriculture  and  on  the  fii^t  of  October^  19^7?  large  classes  of  ordi- 
nary farming  students  were  enrolled  at  these  centres.    One  serious  set 
back  to  the  work  iras  the  resignation  of  the  senior  agricvilturist  attached 
to  the  head  office  to  go  over  to  the  Groundnut  Scheme  in  Kenya  in  October 
19^7*    Tliis  man  had  been  understudying  Alvord  for  the  post  of  Director 
of  Hative  Agriculture  upon  Alvord 's  retirement;  due  in  l^kS. 

9'    Native  Production  and  Marketing  Council.    By  this  time  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Agricultural  Development  and  Production;  established 
in  19^6  had  perfomed  its  function  of  investigating  and  making  recommenda- 
tions.   It  was  apparent  that  something  '.:ith  higher  status  and  more  power 
was  required  for  success.    Upon  the  recoimnendation  of  this  Committee  it 
was  decided  towaix3  the  end  of  19^7  to  set  up  a  "Native  Production  and  Mar 
keting  Council''^  whose  primary  duty  would  be  to  advise  the  Minister  of 
Native  Affairs  on  all  problems  concerned  with  native  production  and  mar- 
keting.   The  members  of  this  Council  were  the  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs 
(Chaiiman),  Assistant  Chief  Native  Commissioner  (Deputy  Chairman)^  the 
Director  of  Native  Agriculture ,  the  nominee  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Lands  (Dr.  S.  M.  Makings,  Senior  Agricultural  Economist),  and  the 
following  members  of  the  public,  chosen  for  their  knowledge  of  Native 
affairs,  problems  of  conservation,  agricultural  production  and  marketing: 
Mr.  H.  H.  D.  Simmonds,  C.  M.  G.,  the  Hon.  H.  V.  Gibbs,  Mr.  C.  D.  Robertson, 
C.  B.  E.,  Mr.  A.  M.  Tredgold,  the  Rev.  H.  Carter,  Mr.  J.  S.  Brom,  Mr.  L.  T. 
Tracey,  M.  C,  and  Mr.  D.  T.  Koch. 

This  council  was  to  hold  four  meetings  yearly.    During  the  first 
year  of  service  the  council  discussed  and  made  recommendations  upon 
native  maize  prices,  control  of  small  grains,  native  reserve  land  utili- 
zation and  good  husbandry  bill,  native  livestock  industry,  grovmdnut  levy, 
coordination  of  prices  and  marketing  arrangements  for  maize,  native  devel- 
opment fund  bill,  agricultural  staff  requiarements  and  recruitment. 

10.    A  Broken  Back.    On  Saturday  afternoon,  November  6,  19^7 >  the 
Director  of  Native  Agriculture  was  helping  his  eldest  son  lay  asbestos- 
cement  roofing  on  his  new  house  when  a  sheet  upon  which  he  was  sitting 
suddenly  disintegrated  and  dropped  him  fifteen  feet  onto  a  concrete  floor. 
The  result  was  a  compression  fracture  of  the  11th  and  12th  dorsal  and  1st 
lumbar  vertebrae  with  a  back\-rard  and  do^miTard  displacement  of  the  1st 
lumbar  in  vrhich  his  spineil  cord  was  badly  pinched.    He  was  paralyzed 
from  the  waist  do\m.    He  -^-Tas  rushed  to  hospital,  his  factured  spine  set 
and  he  was  put  in  a  plaster  of  paris  cast.    The  following  Wednesday, 
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after  X-reiy:  pictures  \7ere  talien^  the  doctor  told  Mrs.  Alvord  that  there 
vas  no  hope  for  him  and  that  he  would  probably  spend  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  a  wheel '-chair.    Alvord  said^  "Nonsense.    I  know  men  who  have  forced 
themselves  to  get  up  and  irallc,  and  I  shall  do  the  same'"' .    Thereupon^  he 
had  his  son  Roy^  who  was  an  animal  husbandry  officer,  and  his  senior  land 
inspector^  Mr.  Lewis,  both  big  men,  come  to  the  hospital  twice  daily  to 
lift  him  out  of  bed  and  carry  him  up  and  do^m  the  T/ard,  while  he  tried  to 
iralk,  resting  his  arms  over  their  shoulders. 

Office  T fork  \mder  Difficulties .    His  senior  agric\ilturist  hav- 
ing resigned  and  left  for  the  Groundnut  Scheme  in  October,  he  had  no  one 
at  head  office  to  take  over  his  work.    He  arranged  for  his  Chief  Clerk 
to  come  to  the  hospital  daily  with  important  correspondence  and  matters 
for  decision.    It  was  the  most  important  and  busiest  time  of  the  year, 
with  annual  reports  to  be  handled  and  estimates  to  draft  for  the  coming 
year,  and  with  the  senior  agriculturist  gone,  there  \ms  no-one  else  \]ho 
was  familiar  irith  all  the  various  phases  of  the  work. 

Meanwhile,  he  kept  trying  to  wallc,  but  made  little  progress.  He 
could  not  put  one  foot  in  front  of  the  other.    The  pain  of  the  effort 
was  excruciating.    But,  at  his  insistence,  his  exercisers  kept  dragging 
him  up  and  dov/n  the  large  1^1  bed  T/ard.    Then  on  Sunday;  November  23rd, 
while  trying  to  walk,  he  collapsed «    Upon  examination  the  doctor  found 
that  he  had  lost  so  much  weight  that  his  cast  had  become  so  loose  it  did 
not  support  him  at  all.    The  injury  to  the  spinal  cord  had  affected  his 
stomach  and  he  had  not  been  able  to  keep  doim  any  food  for  ten  days,  he 
had  lost  more  than  twenty  pounds,  mostly  off  the  belt  line.    He  rested 
until  the  Wednesday,  when  X  rays  -v/ere  taken  and  a  new  cast  fitted.  The 
X-ray  pictures  showed  a  st^^.aight  spine  but  marked  osteo-arthritic  develop- 
ment.   !7hile  the  new  cast  was  fitted,  he  had  to  bridge  himslef  face  do\m 
betwen  two  tables  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  was  returced  to  the  ward  in  a 
collapsed  condition. 

12.    The  Power  of  Prayer.    Meanwhile,  word  came  in  that  Africans 
all  over  the  countary  were  praying  for  his  recovery.    On  Thursday  evening 
he  decided  he  ought  to  try  praying  for  himself.    Could  he  afford  to  be 
confined  to  a  wheel  chair  for  the  rest  of  his  life?    He  thought  of  the 
big  job  yet  to  be  done.    There  was  no~one  else  in  the  department  who 
could  take  over  his  duties,  and  it  would  be  at  least  a  year  before  a 
good  man  could  get  hold  of  all  the  particulars  of  the  work.    So  Thursday 
evening,  he  decided  to  pray  and  leave  the  matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
God.    Immediately  after  praying  he  fell  soundly  asleep,  it  was  the 
first  sound  sleep  he  had  had  since  the  accident.    He  woke  up  about  3  o'- 
clock in  the  morning.    He  still  felt  considerable  pain,  so  prayed  again 
then  di*opped  off  to  sleep  and  did  not  wake  until  almost  8  o'clock,  when 
he  found  his  breakfast  cold  on  the  bedside  table.    He  rolled  over,  ate 
the  cold  food  with  relish,  then  dropped  off  to  sleep  once  more,  not  wak- 
ing until  after  11  a.m. 

As  he  lay  there  thinking,  and  thanking  God  for  the  restful  sleep, 
suddenly  everything  went  quiet  and  peaceful.    He  thought  it  must  have 
been  raining  and  had  now  stopped.    But  the  man  in  the  next  bed  said, 
"No,  the  sun's  been  shining  all  the  time'.    Then  it  dawned  on  him  that 
all  the  pain  was  gone.    He  tx/isted  inside  of  the  cast  and  could  not 
feel  soreness  or  pain,  he  never  felt  them  again.    This  T^as  Friday, 
the  26th,  just  twenty  days  after  the  accident. 
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On  Saturday  morning  he  got  out  of  bed  unassisted  and  stood  beside 
the  bed.    That  afternoon  he  valked  up  and  down  the  big  ward  betx/een  the 
tiro  men  J,  but  carried  all  his  weight  upon  his  o\m  feet.    However,  he 
could  not  balance  to  stand  alone.    On  Monday  morning  he  got  out  of  bed 
and  practised  balancing,  on  Tuesday  he  walked  with  crutches^  on  Wed- 
nesday he  walked  vlth  two  sticks  and  on  Thursday  with  just  one  stick. 
On  the  Sunday  he  walked  out  of  the  hospital  unassisted  and  drove  the 
car  home  himself^  accompanied  by  his  wife.    This  was  just  twenty- eight 
days  after  the  accident.    The  doctor  pronounced  it  a  miracle.    But  an 
African  demonstrator  in  Southern  Mashonaland  said^    He  had  to  get  well 
for  Africans  all  over  Rhodesia  were  praying  for  him'' . 

13.    Back  on  the  Job.    He  convalesced  at  home  until  after  Christ- 
mas then  went  back  to  the  job  at  Head  Office  on  full-time  duty.  The 
year  19^8  was  his  busiest  on  the  job.    Since  the  retirement  age  for 
Civil  Servants  is  60^  he  was  due  to  go  on  six  months'  leave  pending  re- 
tirement in  September  19^8,    The  Native  Production  and  Marketing  Council 
made  two  important  recommendations  concerning  his  retirement:    1.  That 
he  should  be  kept  on  the  job  for  an  additional  year  after  reaching  re 
tirement  age,  and  2.  That  upon  his  retirement  two  men  should  replace 
him.    His  Senior  Grade  I  post  was  to  be  filled  by  a  Secretary  for  Native 
Economic  Development  in  an  administrative  capacity:  his  duties  would  be 
to  coordinate  the  work  of  administration,  native  agriculture,  native  Land 
Board,  native  engineering,  native  labour  and  native  marketing.    The  post 
of  Director  of  Native  Agriculture  \ms  to  be  degraded  to  Senior  Grade  II. 

They  also  recommended  that  eveiy  effort  be  made  to  obtain  a  man  with 
considerable  experience  to  understudy  Alvord  during  his  remaining  time 
on  the  job,  so  that  he  could  take  over  the  work  adequately  when  he  left. 
In  order  to  attract  an  older,  more  experienced  man,  the  post  of  Senior 
Agriculturist  was  upgraded  to  that  of  Assistant  Director.    This  post 
was  advertised,  and  on  June  1st,  19^8,  Mr.  R.  M.  Davies,  with  twenty  years 
of  previous  experience  and  service  as  an  agriculturist  in  the  Colonial 
Service,  assumed  duty.    He  took  hold  of  the  work  expeditiously  and  effi- 
ciently from  the  start. 

ik.    The  Highest  Honour.    On  June  10th,  19^8,  Alvord  was  surprised 

and,  needless  to  say,  delighted  to  learn  that  his  name  was  on  the  King's 

Birthday  Honours  List,  to  be  an  Officer  of  the  Most  Excellent  Order  of 
the  British  Empire  -  Civil  Division  -  an  O.B.E. 

The  Annual  staff  conference,  in  August  19^8,  was  held  at  Nyanyadzi, 
so  that  all  might  see  the  remarkable  achievements  in  the  arid  Sabi  Valley. 
Since  19^5  the  annual  conferences  had  been  held  in  different  provinces  by 
rotation.    The  entire  African  staff  was  now  far  too  large  to  handle  all 
togetheraat  one-^conf erence .  .Thus,  the  entire  European  staff,  plus  all 
the  African  supervisors  and  instructors  attended  every  conference,  while 
only  the  demonstrators  of  the  host  province  attended.    This  meant  that 
each  demonstrator  attended  a  conference  one  year  in  five.    This  was  the 
only  department  of  Government  holding  an  annual  staff  conference.    It  is 
evident  that  these  annual  meetings  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  outstanding 
success  of  the  work. 
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^5*    Outstaading  Achievements.    During  19^8  the  land  develoment 
officer,  Rusapi  district,  encouraged  by  Alvord  and  backed  by  a  progres- 
sive Native  Commissioner,  did  excellent  vork  in  connection  with  roads, 
culverts  and  bridge  construction,  using  granite  stones  quarried  locally 
by  natives  in  the  reserves.    He  also  induced  all  the  people  in  a  large 
area  to  plant  all  their  lands  under  systematic  crop  rotations  between 
the  contour  ridges  in  their  arable  clocks,  and  to  erect  stone  cattle 
kraals  throughout  the  area  irith  adjacent  compost  pits  for  making  crop 
residue  into  compost.    He  then  introduced  competitions  for  prices  among 
the  African  farmers  of  different  areas,  for  the  best  progress  in  these 
developments . 

The  land  development  officer,  Mazoe  district,  persuaded  groups  of 
farmers  under  headmen  to  protect  their  large  bloclcs  of  arable  lands  vith 
soil  .  conservation  works .    He  and  his  African  staff  surveyed  and  pegged 
the  drainage  strips  and  contour  ridges  and  these  people,  working  together, 
with  home-made  ridgers  designed  by  Alvord,  made  from  old  railway  sleepers 
and  gum-poles  and  dra^m  by  oxen,  constructed  the  contour  ridges  and  fully 
protected  more  than  11,000  acres  of  arable  lands. 

The  cotton  growers  on  Mondoro  Beserve  were  increased  from  108  in 
19^7  to  62h  in  19^8. 

l6.    Important  Visitors.    Alvord  spent  most  of  September  19^8  in 
showing  the  work  of  his  Department  to  two  important  visitors  from  out- 
side the  Colony.    "17.  V.  Blewett,  Director,  Overseas  Agricultural  Research 
for  Imperial  Chemical  Industries,  and  Tom  Bell,  Lecturer  in  Colonial  Ag- 
riculture, Cambridge  University.    Mr.  Belwett  stated  that  he  had  been 
told  on  high  authority  that  Ehodesia  was  doing  very  little  in  agricu3-tural 
development  of  its  indigenous  people  outside  a  few  small  areas  which  were 
window -dressed  for  the  benefit  of  visitors.    He  wanted  to  see  areas  that 
no -one  else  had  visited,  so  Alvord  took  him  on  a  250  mile  journey  that  no 
other  visitor  had  made.    Belwett 's  remark  at  the  trip's  end  was,  "Hell, 
if  this  is  what  they  call  window-dressing,  all  I  can  say  is,  itJs  a 
mighty  big  window". 

Mr.  Bell  \ra,s  taken  on  a  trip  similar  to  those  made  by  Dr.  Reisner  and 
Dr.  Tothill,  years  before.    He  commented,  "I've  now  spent  six  weeks  tour- 
ing Kenya,  Tanganyika;  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  where  I  saw  all 
the  problems.    Here  in  Southern  Rhodesia  I  have  seen  how  those  problems 
are  solved  ' . 

International  Conference  on  Soils.    In  November  19^8  Alvord  was 
one  of  three  delegates  sent  by  Southern  Rhodesia  to  the  International 
Conference  of  Soils  of  Africa,  held  at  Goma  on  the  northern  end  of  Lake 
Kivu  in  the  Belgian  Congo.    The  keynote  of  this  conference  was    How  to 
Make  Use  of  the  Soils  of  Africa  for  greater  production  irhile  maintaining 
soil  productivity". 

Dr.  Keen,  Director,  East  African  Research  Organization,  gave  an  ad- 
da^ss  in  which  he  stated  without  refutation  that    there  is  no  place  for 
primitive  agriculture  in  Africa  to  day ' .    He  suggested  that  the  only 
solution  under  the  existing  state  of  tribal  or  communal  oi/nership  of  land 
vested  in  Chiefs,  was  group  or  communal  occupation  of  large  arable  blocks, 
which  -vrould  make  possible  increased  productivity  by  improved  tillage  and 
mechanization.    Mr.  Clay,  Agricultural  Adviser  to  the  Ministry  for  the 
Colonies,  followed  this  address  by  proposing  a  motion  that  all  Governments 
be  urged  to  settle  natives  on  large  arable  blocks  in  clans  or  groups  of 
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families  under  headmen  or  chiefs,  in  order  to  make  possible  the  int3:*oduc- 
tion  of  cooperative  large-scale  mechanization  as  a  si-ibstitute  for  all 
sorts  of  primitive  agricultural  methods,  and  thus  increase  production. 

Later  in  the  conference,  Alvord  gave  an  address  on    The  Development 
of  Native  Peasant  Farming  in  Southern  Rhodesia    in  which  he  pointed  out 
how  native  farmers  throughout  the  country  had  "been  persuaded  to  put  into 
practice  schemes  of  systematic  crop  rotations  using  legumes  and  liberal 
applications  of  composted  kraal  manure  and  crop  residue  "by  which  they  had 
"been  able  to  build  up  and  maintain  soil  fertility  year  after  year.  Many 
of  these  rotations  had  been  running  for  more  than  twenty- five  years,  at 
the  end  of  with  the  soil  was  twice  as  productive  as  virgin  grasslands  of 
the  best  kind;  and  there  was  every  indication  that  it  would  continue  to 
be  so.  He  also  informed  the  conference  that  Southern  Ehodesia  had  started 
to  settle  natives  on  large  arable  blocks  in  clans  or  groxips  of  families 
\mder  headmen  more  than  twenty  years  ago  and  that,  by  the  end  of  19^;  the 
total  area  centralized  into  large  arable  blocks  and  communal  grazing  lands 
was  more  than  10,000,000  acres.    Moreover,  each  native  farmer  had  his  own 
individual  allocation  of  arable  lands  and  with  improved  methods  was  obtain- 
ing from  seven  to  ten  times  the  yields  obtained  from  ordinary  primitive 
native  methods. 

18.  Plans  for  Retir^anent.    Alvord  reached  the  retirement  age  of  60 
years  in  lSfchT9597"'aDd~should  have  left  on  the  usual  six  months '  leave 
pending  retirement  in  September  19kS,    However,  1^.  Davies,  his  under- 
study for  the  post  of  Director,  had  been  on  the  job  since  only  June  19^. 
Thou^  Mr.  Davies  had  grasped  the  work  expeditiously  and  efficiently  from 
the  start,  it  was  felt  that  he  should  have  an  additional  year  with  Alvord 
in  order  to  understand  fully  all  the  ramifications  of  the  extensive  work 
which  had  been  developed  since  I926.    Alvord  *s  presence  was  also  required 
on  the  high-level  native  production  and  marketing  council.  During  19^9 
he  gave  full  time  to  grocaning  Mr,  Davies  for  the  work  and  to  meetings  of 
the  Production  Comcil  and  to  helping  draft  the  proposed  'Good  Land  Hus- 
bandry Bill'.    He  also  drafted  a  number  of  circulars  and  bulletins  on 
various  phases  of  the  work  and  prepared  a  farewell  speech  for  the  22nd 
Annual  Staff  Conference. 

This  conference        held  in  September  and  was  planned  to  end  the  day 
before  Alvord  started  his  six  months'  leave  pending  retirement  on  March 
25,  1950.    At  this  time,  his  European  staff  numbered  70  and  the  ..frican 
staff  totalled  At  this  conference  he  received  as  a  token  of  esteem 

from  the  entire  staff  of  the  Department  of  Native  Affairs,  two  very  ex- 
pensive sets  of  travelling  bags  and  suitcases  for  himself  and  his  wife, 
who  also  attended  the  presentation.    The  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs 
expressed  the  gratitude  of  the  Department  and  of  the  Government  for  the 
long  years  of  service  rendered.  Then  two  African  chiefs  expressed  the 
thanks  of  their  people  for  his  work.  One  called  him  by  his  weH-imown 
name,  Soro  Chena  (The  White-headed  one)  and  described  him  as  a  'man  whose 
heart  is  whiter  than  his  head'.    The  other  ended  his  remarks  with  the 
statement,    'Cecil  Rhodes  founded  a  country,  but  Soro  Chena  has  founded  a 
people''.    This  remark  later  became  the  title  of  an  article  published  in 
The  Readers*  Digest  issue  for  March  (USA)  and  April  (Overseas)  19^1,  on 
the  work  done  by  Alvord  in  Rhodesia. 
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Dr.  LoTrdermilk's  Visits    The  Alvords  remained  at  their  Salisbury 
home  imtil  March^  1950^  '^7'hen  they  began  their  six  months'  visit  vith  friends 
and  relatives  in  America o    During  October  and  November  I95O  Dr.  Ualter  C. 
Loi/dermilk^  former  Assistant  Director  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of 
the  United  States^  and  a  recognized  vorld  authority  on  soil  erosion^  soil 
and  TTater  conser\'"at:-on  and  flood  control^  made  an  extended  visit  to  Ehode- 
sia.    He  had  visited  the  British  Colonies  and  other  African  countries 
under  the  auspices  of  Agricultural  Miss  ions ;  Inc.^  of  Kei7  York  City.  He 
spent  six  weeks  in  Ehodesia  and  was  very  impressed  by  the  agricultural  and 
rural  development  work  for  Africans.    He  was  particularly  intrigued  by 
the  "T"  damS;  a  type  of  dam  designed  by  Alvord  in  19^1.  which  seemed  to 
work  like  a  pvimp  in  reverse  by  catching  and  holding  back  the  rainwater  in 
vleis  and  sources  of  water  courses^  and  putting  it  underground  to  raise 
the  water  table  and  restore  water  to  springs^  streams  and  wells.    In  his 
comments^    he  stated  that  no  other  country  in  Africa  was  doing  any\7here 
near  as  effective  work  in  the  uplift  and  development  of  the  African  as 
was  the  Government  of  Southern  Ehodesia, 

21.    Retirement .    The  retirement  business  over,  Alvord 's  first  act 
was  to  take  his  wife  to  see  the  Victoria  Falls.    They  had  been  in  POaode 
sia  for  thirty -one  years,  yet  somehow  had  never  found  time  to  visit  the 
famed  tourist  attraction.    After  six  months  in  America,  picking  up  fresh 
ideas  for  transplantation  to  Rhodesia,  he  returned  to  Rhodesia  under  the 
American  Board  Mission  to  serve  out  the  lifetime  originally  pledged  as  an 
agricultural  missionary.    At  Chikore  Mission  he  established  a  large  school 
of  agriculture  where  he  could  train  African  young  men  for  jobs  with  the 
Government  as  demonstrators  and  as  agricultural  teachers  in  schools. 

In  1955  he  transferred  his  family  and  the  students  to  TJaddilove 
Training  Institute  under  the  British  Methodist  Mission  Society,  near 
Marandellas,  which  was  more  central  to  the  country  and  far  better  suited 
to  the  task  of  agricultural  training  than  the  remote  area  near  Mount 
Silinda.    There  he  is  still  on  the  job,  working  as  hard  as  ever  in  the 
agricultural  development  of  the  indigenous  Africans,  preaching  the  Gospel 
of  the  Plough. 
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SUMMARY 

Here  follows  a  brief  smmaxy  of  the  various  phases  of  the  vork 
accomplished  under  the  direction  of  Alvord  in  Southern  Rhodesia. 

1.  Agricultural  Ediication*    Begun  by  Alvord  in  1920  at  Mount 
Silinda  Mssion  with  a  four-year  course  in  agriculture.  Today,  agricul- 
tural instruction  is  being  given  in  all  schools  for  Africans  throughout 
the  country  to  approximately  200,000  pupils.  The  Native  Education 
Bepar-tanent  operates  two  Industrial  Training  schools  in  which  a  four- 
year  post -Standard  VI  course  in  agriculture  is  given,  and  also  gives 
financial  support  to  the  Agricultural  course  under  Alvord's  direction  at 
Waddilove  Mission.  More  such  schools  will  be  opened  shortly. 

The  Department  of  African  Agriculture  has  four  provincial  schools 
of  agriculture  where  native  men,  regardless  of  previous  schoolings,  can 
take  a  practical  two-year  course  in  farming.  The  agricultural  education 
of  the  masses  is  furthered  by  annxial  before  harvest  shows  and  meetings 
which  have  a  total  attendance  yearly  of  more  than  100,000  people,  i^proxi- 
mately  the  same  number  attend  the  annual  agricultural  schools,  while  many 
short  courses  in  farmimg  are  held  yearly  for  African  farm  owners. 

2.  Agricultural  Demonstration  Work.    Started  by  Alvord  at  Mount 
Silinda  Mission  in  1921  and  for  Government,  under  his  direction,  in  I926. 
During  the  twenty- four  year  period  imtil  his  retiment  a  total  of  84,251 
demonstration  plots  were  planted  by  A-frican  farmers  under  the  supearvision 
of  demonstrators,  on  a  total  of  6^^,230  acres,  from  which  the  total  yield 
was  567>888  bags  of  grain  of  200  lbs  each,  averaging  9,15  bags  per  acre 
as  conrpared  with  an  average  yield  of  1.3  bags  per  acre  on  lands  tilled  by 
primitive  methods  adjacent  to  demonstration  plots.    By  1950  there  were 
1,665  master  famers,  37,591  cooperators  who  were  practicing  crop  rotation 
etc.,  and  55 ^69^  followers  who  were  trying  to  use  some  of  the  improved 
methods  taught  by  the  demonstrators.    At  this  time  also,  it  \7as  estimated 
that  38.75  percent  of  all  African  farmers  throughout  the  country  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  Agricultural  Demonstrators. 

3»  Irrigation  Development  .  This  really  began  with  the  dream  Alvord 
had  in  I926  while  travelling  through  the  arid  Sabi  Valley  on  his  way  to 
Salisbury  to  assume  duty  with  the  Government.  In  I928  he  made  the  first 
su3rvey  of  the  Mutema  Canal.  The  first  irrigated  crops  were  harvested  in 
January  1932.    By  1950,  when  Alvord  retired,  a  grand  total  of  27,296 
acres  had  been  planted  to  crops  under  irrigation  from  which  the  total 
yield  was  156,256  bags  of  grain,  or  an  average  yield  of  just  under  six 
bags  per  acre  for  all  crops,  in  an  area  where  no  crops  could  previously 
be  grown  except  in  about  one  year  out  of  seven  when  rainfall  might  be 
sufficient  for  a  scanty  crop.    People  not  familiar  with  the  Sabi  Valley 
cannot  -dsualize  what  this  irrigation  development  has  meant.  For  example, 
at  Nyanyadzi,  in  193^,  there  were  only  seven  families,  precariously  tilling 
floodlands  alongside  the  river.  Today  there  are  moi^e  than  300  families 
and  in  I95O  a  total  of  more  than  10,000  bags  of  grain  was  harvested  on  the 
Nyanyadzi  irrigation  project.  There  is  still  room  for  more  extensive 
irrigation  development  in  the  Sabi  Valley  where  it  is  estimated  that  more 
than  200,000  acres  could  easily  be  irrigated  if  development  work  to  hold 
back  and  store  up  water  in  the  catchment  area  up-country  is  carried  out. 
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k.  Centralization  on  Reserves.    This  vas  started  by  Alvord  on 
Selukwe  Reserve  in  1929,  the  primary  aim  being  to  centiulize  arable  lands 
into  large  blocks  for  clans  or  groups  of  families  under  headmen,  aUocate 
a  proper  portion  for  tillage  to  each  family  and  to  demarcate  large  areas 
of  camnunal  grazing  lands  for  each  group.    From  1929  to  1935  Alvord 
worked  all  alone  on  this  job  during  the  long  six-month  dry  season,  then 
in  1935  two  land  inspectors  were  assigned  to  fxOl-time  work  in  centrali- 
zation surveys  and  these  were  increased  to  a  total  of  six  by  19^.  ^ 
19l}-7  land  development  officers  began  also  to  participate  in  this  work 
and  today  approximately  15  million  acres  have  been  centralized. 

5 .  Soil  Survey  Work.    Along  with  the  centralization  of  arable  and 
grazing  lands,  the  soils  in  each  area  dealt  with  were  mapped  and  classi- 
fied Into  types  according  to  origin,  types,  vegetation  and  use.  This 
work  'was  started  by  Alvord  who  instructed  his  land  inspectors  in  soil- 
smvey  technique.    Large-scale  maps  were  drawn  of  every  Reserve  at  the 
completion  of  each  survey  showing  the  boundaries  for  the  centralized 
arable  and  grazing  areas  and  soil  types. 

6.  Community  Demonstration  Work.  Begun  by  Alvord  in  Selukwe  Reserve 
in  1933  when  the  first  African  conammity  demonstrator  was  appointed. 
This  was  a  natioral  development  following  centralization  and  the  location 
and  development  of  model  rural  villages  on  the  boundary  lines  between 
arable  and  camnunal  grazing  areas.    In  connection  with  this  work  the 
staff  of  community  demonstrators  had  increased  to  79  by  1950  and  these 
men,  duilng  a  seventeen-year  period,  laid  out  a  total  of  1,5^  villages, 
strpei^ised  and  advised  in  the  erection  of  1^^-1,065  one-roomed  and  22,5^1 
more  than  one-rocaned  improved  houses,  1,712  school  houses  and  churches, 
89,^65  improved  grain  huts,  k,6ll  improved  water  supplies,  11,353  sani- 
tary pits,  100,362  compost  heaps  and  pits  and  helped  in  the  establishment 
of  1,238  tree  plantations.    They  also  assisted  and  advised  in  heme  and 
village  beautification,  such  as  tree  pl^aiting  along  streets,  front  yard 
gardens,  etc.,  and  helped  to." lay  out  2k2  agricultui^  show  grounds  and 
sports  grounds  along  with  other  various  sorts  of  community  improving  en- 
terprises • 

7-  Experiment  Station  Work.    Started  by  Alvord  in  193^  when  an 
experimental  farm  was  started  at  Marirangwe.  This  was  later  transferred 
to  Msengezi.    When  Alvord  retired  there  were  four  progressive  experimen- 
tal farms,  one  each  in  the  high,  medium  and  low  rainfall  belts  and  one  at 
Nyanyadzi  for  irrigation  in  the  arid  Sabi  Valley.    The  object  was  to 
breed  and  improve  all  sorts  of  crops  to  be  grown  by  Africans  and  to  pro- 
duce improved  seeds  for  distribution  to  African  farmers.    This  work 
played  an  important  part  in  the  agricultural  development  programme. 

8.  Soil  Conservation  Work.    Started  by  Alvord  on  Reseiwes  as  early 
as  1932  when  demonstrators  made  storm  drains  and  contour  ridges  in  demon- 
stration plots ♦  The  official  start  was  made  in  I936  when  the  first  Euro- 
pean soil  conservation  officer  was  appointed  for  work  in  native  reserves. 
By  19^1  there  were  five  full-time  soil  conservation  officers  at  work. 
Then  later,  all  land  development  officers  were  made  ipso-facto  soil  con- 
servation officers.  When  Alvord  retired  in  I950  more  than  one  million 
acres  of  arable  lands  in  native  areas  and  reserves  had  been  protected  by 
soil  conservation  works  and  a  very  large  nimiber  of  small  and  large  dams 
had  been  built  for  water  conservation. 
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9.  Cotton  Groving.    Although  abortive  attenrpts  had  previoiisly  been 
made  by  Native  Coimnissioners  to  get  the  Africans  to  grov  cotton,  the  first 
properly  super'/ised  beginning  was  made  by  Alvord  in  193^  when  eleven  plot- 
holders  were  persuaded  to  grow  cotton  imder  the  supervision  of  demonstra- 
tors in  their  crop  rotations.  From  then  on  it  was  a  slow  and  uphill 
battle.    Cotton  could  not  be  eaten.  There  was  an  extraordinary  impetus 

in  19^7>  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  individual  land  development  officers. 
For  example,  on  Mondoro  Reserves  the  number  of  cotton  growers  increased  from 
108  in  19i+7  to  more  than  3,000  in  1950  and,  throughout  the  country,  the 
yields  increased  from  75^500  lbs.  in  19k7  to  k,6k3}0(X)  lbs.  in  1950,  by 
which  time  cotton  was  being  grown  in  crop  rotations  in  some  32  reserves. 

10.  Improvement  of  Native  Livestock.  Livestock  improvement  was  an 
important  part  of  the  work  of  demonstrators  from  the  beginning  of  1927  • 
Demonstrators  assisted  native  stock  owners  wi-ftithe  treatment  of  veteri- 
nary cases  and  in  the  castration  of  surplus  bulls  or  scrub  stock.  By 
1950  more  than  500,000  livestock  cases  had  been  treated  by  demonstrators. 
The  first  livestock  breeding  station  was  established  by  Alvord  at  iVIengezi 
in  19^1;    then  one  at  Makaholi  the  following  year,  and  by  19^6  a  total  of 
six  had  been  established.  This  number  was  increased  to  eight  by  1950. 
The  object  was  to  improve  and  develop  breeds  of  the  hardy,  disease -resis- 
tant indigenous  cattle  known  as  Sanga  as  distinct  from  the  less  hardy, 
exotic  European  breeds.  This  work  has  proven  highly  successful. 

Pasture  and  grazing  surveys  were  started  in  19^3  with  a  view  to 
knowing  the  position  cm  every,  reserve  throughout  the  coxintry.  An  exten- 
sive livestock  census  was  carried  out  annually  thereafter  so  that  the 
livestock  position  was  known  and  shown.  This  simplified  the  problem 
greatly  when  it  finally  became  necessary  to  carry  out  extensive  de stock- 
ing measures  in  some  reserves.  By  this  time  the  confidence  of  the  African 
cattle  owners  had  been  won  to  such  an  extent  that  they  realized  that 
de stocking  was  necessary  for  their  own  good  and  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

11.  Forestry  Demonstration  Work.    Although  the  first  demonstrators 
were  instructed  to  try  to  persuade  groups  of  people  to  establish  gum 
tree  plantations  in  the  areas  where  timber  was  scarce,  and  some  were  very 
successfiil,  the  first  definite  programme  for  forestry  demonstration  work 
was  introduced  with  the  appointment  of  community  demonstrators.  During 
the  growing  season  when  conditions  were  too  wet  for  the  building  programme 
their  primary  duty  was  to  persuade  the  occupants  of  the  newly  established 
model  rural  villages  to  plant  communal  tree  plantations  along  the  village 
lines.    In  l^kO  the  first  forestry  demonstrators,  as  such,  were  appointed 
and  by  I950  they  numbered  30.    These  men  assisted  and  advised  in  the 
establishment  of  individual  and  community  tree  plantations  throughout  the 
Reserves  where  tree-growing  was  required.    By  I95O  a  total  aCl,238  tree 
plantations  had  been  established,  gum  tree  and  conifer  species,  exotic 

to  this  country. 

12.  The  Good  Land  Husbandry  Act.    In  one  of  his  earliest  annual 
reports  Al.vord  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  greatest  draw- 
backs to  agricultural  development  was  the  prevailing  system  of  tribal 
ownership  of  the  land  with  rights  of  ownership  vested  in  the  chiefs. 
Without  individual  ownership  it  was  very  diffic\ilt  to  get  any  farmers 
interested  in  permanent  inrprovement  of  home  or  of  the  soil  he  was  tilling. 
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The  introduction  of  centralization  of  arable  land  into  large  blocks  and 
the  allocation  of  demarcated  lands  to  individuals  for  tillage,  relieved 
the  situation,  but  the  deterring  element  remained. 

l^Jhen  the  standing  committee  on  agricultural  development  and  produc- 
tion ms  appointed  in  19h6,  Alvord  was  able  to  put  over  his  views  on  the 
detrimental  effect  of  tribal  ownership  of  the  land.    This  Committee 
served  for  a  period  of  two  years,  making  many  recommendations,  few  of 
which  were  carried  out.    Toward  the  end  of  19^7  it  became  evident  that 
something  with  higher  status  and  more  power  was  required,  and  this  Com- 
mittee gave  way  to  the  Native  Production  and  Development  Council,  The 
most  important  contribution  of  this  Council  was  the  drafting  of  what  was 
then  termed  the  "Native  Reserves  Land  Utilization  and  Good  Husbandry  Bill" 
in  which  Alvord  assisted.    The  remifications  of  this  Bill  and  its  contents 
may  be  seen  from  a  printed  copy  of  the  Bill  itself.    I'he  Bill  later  became 
an  Act,  and  is  proving  to  be  the  most  revolutionary  legislation  ever  re- 
enacted  in  any  country  and  is  destined  to  have  a  great  and  beneficial 
effect  on  the  economic,  social  and  agriculiural  development  of  the  African 
people . 


